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THERE is perhaps no human emotion which may not 
be described as infectious or epidemic, quite as justly as 
idiopathic or endemic. We “catch” cheerfulness or depres- 
sion, courage or terror, love or hatred, cruelty or pity, 
from a gay or a mournful, a brave or a cowardly, an 
affectionate or malicious, a brutal or tender-hearted asso- 
ciate, fully as often as such feelings are generated in our 
own souls by the incidents of our personal experience. In 
the case of individuals of cold and weak temperaments, it 
may even be doubted whether they would ever hate, were 
not the poisoned shafts of an enemy’s looks to convey the 
venom to their veins ; nor love, did not the kiss of a lover 
kindle the unlighted fuel in their hearts. The sight of 
heroic daring stirs the blood of the poltroon to bravery, and 
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the sound of a single scream of alarm conveys to whole 
armies the contagion of panic fear. Among the horrors of 
sieges and revolutions, the worst atrocities are usually com- 
mitted by men and women hitherto harmless, who suddenly 
exhibit the tiger passions of assassins and petroleuses ; mad- 
dened with the infection of cruelty and slaughter. Sym- 
pathy, then, is not, properly speaking, one kind of Emotion, 
but a spring in human nature whence every Emotion may 
in turn be drawn, like the manifold liquids from a conjuror’s 
bottle. In the following pages I shall, however, endeavour 
to trace its development only in the limited sense of that 
Emotion to which we commonly give the name of Sympathy 
par excellence ; namely, the sentiment of Pain which we ex- 
perience on witnessing the Pain of another person, and of 
Pleasure in his Pleasure, irrespective of any anticipated 
results, present or future, touching our personal interests. It 
has been hitherto assumed universally (so far as Iam aware) 
that this precise emotion of Sympathetic Pain and Plea- 
sure has been felt in all ages by mankind ; and that, allow- 
ance being made for warmer and colder temperaments, and 
for the intervention: of stronger. ar wetkpr: ynpral reinforce- 
ments, wé Ipght stage 3 Fostorauted thattioyery man, woman 
and child, savage and, cjvilized, has always felt, and will 
always feel, reflectb#l: painiin paingaud pleasure in pleasure.* 
It is the aim of “thé jregérte’ paper’ to urge certain reasons 
for reconsidering this popuray opinion, and for treating the 
Emotion of Sympathy ‘a8? ‘sentiment having a Natural 
History and being normally progressive through various 
and very diverse phases; differing in all men, not solely 
according to their temperaments or moral self-control, but, 
still more emphatically, according to the stage of genuine 
civilization which they may have attained. It is super- 
fluous to remark that this inquiry is an important one, and 
must, if successfully conducted, serve to throw no small 





* Mr. Bain says (The Emotions and the Will, p. 113) that Compassion has 
been manifested in every age of the world, and that ‘‘ never has the destitute 
been utterly forsaken.” Also (p. 210) that ‘‘the foundations of Sympathy and 
Imitation are the same ;” and that though ‘‘the power of interpreting emo- 
tional expression is acquired,” some of the manifestations of feeling do ixstinc- 
tively excite the same kind of emotion in others, the principal instances occur- 
ring under the tender emotion. The moistened eye, and the sob, wail or whine 
of grief, by a pre-established connection or coincidence, are at once signs and 
exciting causes of the same feeling.” 
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light on the whole subject of the Social Affections Here, 
in the electric commotion caused by the actual spectacle of 
vivid pain or pleasure, we must needs find the best marked 
among all the multifarious psychological phenomena which 
> result from the collision of human souls. All our Benevo- 
lence is, in truth, only the extension of such instant and 
vehement sympathy with actually-witnessed pain or plea- 
sure, into the remoter and less ascertained conditions of 
our fellow-creatures’ sufferings and enjoyments; all our 
Cruelty is only the perpetuation and exacerbation of the 
; converse sentiment. As a flash of lightning is to latent 
electricity, such is the rapid and vivid Emotion struck out 
in us by the sight of another’s agony or ecstasy, compared 
with our calm, habitual social sentiments. Hitherto little 
attention has been paid to such Emotions, because (as above 
remarked) it has been assumed that they exhibit uniform 
phenomena ; and that if a man be so far elevated above a 
senseless clod as to feel anything at the sight of another's 
Pain, that which he feels is always sympathetic Pain ; and 
if he feel anything at sight of Pleasure, it is Pleasure. So 
deeply, indeed, is this delusion rooted in our minds, that it 
is almost impossible at the first effort to dissever the idea 
of such sympathy from our conception of human nature in 
its rudest stage ; much more to divide it from the sentiment 
of Love, or avoid confounding the lack of it with personal 
Hatred. With those whom we love (it is taken for granted) 
we must sympathize intensely ; and with the rest of man- 
kind in lesser measure, unless some special bar of antipathy 
intervene. But a little reflection will shew that this is far 
from holding good as universally true. There is such a 
thing as Love which is wholly a Love of Complacency 
without admixture of Benevolence; which seeks its own 
gratification, and is perfectly callous to the pains and joys 
of its object. And there is often absolute absence of sym- 
pathy between man and man, when no personal hatred 
exists to interfere with its expansion. The explanation of 
the facts must be found, if at all, by disentangling the roots 
of Egotism and Altruism (now so closely interwoven, but 
in their origin so far apart) at the very nevus of immediate 
Sympathy, where one human heart reflects back in vivid 
Emotion the Emotion of another. 
The first question which concerns us is: Does the descrip- 
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tion of Sympathy, as above given, as the common sentiment 
of men and women at our stage of civilization, apply pro- 
perly to the spontaneous sentiments of children and savages ? 
Does their Emotion at the sight of Pain or Pleasure take 
the same form as ours, and does it prompt them to similar 
actions? There are grounds, I believe, for denying that it 
does anything of the kind, and for surmising that the Emo- 
tion felt at such stages at the sight of Pain is more nearly 
allied to Anger and Irritation than to Tenderness and Pity ; 
and the Emotion felt at the sight of Pleasure, more akin to 
Displeasure than to reflected Enjoyment. 

sefore endeavouring to interpret the sentiments of savages 
in these matters, we shall do well to cast a preliminary 
glance at the behaviour of the lower animals, concerning 
which we know somewhat more, and are less liable to be 
misled. Without assuming that the feelings of brutes sup- 
ply, in a general way, any direct evidence regarding those 
of even the most degraded tribes of men, they may justly 
be held to afford useful indication of them in the case of 
those actions wherein brute and savage obviously coincide, 
while the sentiments of civilized humanity fail to supply 
any explanation. 

Of all the facts of natural history, none is better ascer- 
tained than the painful one, that almost all kinds of animals 
have a propensity to destroy their sick and aged or 
wounded companions. The hound which has fallen off his 
bench, the wolf caught in a trap, the superannuated rook 
or robin—in truth, nearly all known creatures, wild or 
domesticated, undergo involuntary “Euthanasia” from the 
teeth, bills or claws of their hitherto friendly associates. 
It may be said to be the law of creation that such destruc- 
tion of the sick and aged should take place ; a law whose 
general beneficence, as curtailing the slow torments of hun- 
ger and decay, has properly been adduced by natural theo- 
logians to console us for its seeming repulsiveness and 
severity. The sight of another animal of its kind in agony 
appears to act on the brute as an incentive to destructive 
rage. He is vehemently excited, rushes at the sufferer, 
bellowing, barking or screeching wildly, and commonly 
gores, bites or pecks it till it dies. The decay of its aged 
companion, though it affects the animal less violently than 
its agony, stirs somehow the same instinct, which is the 
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precise converse of helpful pity; and, if the species be 
gregarious, a whole flock or herd will often join to extin- 
guish the last spark of expiring life in one of their own 
band. There are of course exceptions to this rule, especially 
among domesticated animals, which sometimes acquire gen- 
tler habits, and at one stage of advance merely forsake their 
sick companions, and at another (in some few rare cases) 
actually help and befriend them. The broad fact, however, 
on which I desire to insist at this moment is, that at the 
sight of Pain animals generally feel an impulse to Destroy 
rather than to Help; a passion more nearly resembling Anger 
than Tenderness. This emotion (to avoid continual cir- 
cumlocution) will be indicated in the following pages by 
the term which seems most nearly to describe its chief 
characteristic, namely, Heteropathy. It is the converse of 
“Sympathy,” as we understand that feeling ; and it differs 
from “Antipathy” as anger differs from hatred; Heteropathy 
being the sudden and (possibly) transient emotion, and Anti- 
pathy implying permanent dislike, with a certain combi- 
nation of disgust. 

The sight of the Pleasure of another animal does not 
seem generally to convey more Pleasure to the brute than 
the sight of another’s Pain inspires it with Pity. Asa rule, 
the beast displays under such circumstances emotions ludi- 
crously resembling the exhibitions of human envy, jealousy 
and dudgeon. Only will the friendly dog testify delight 
at his comrade’s release from his chain; or the generous 
horse display satisfaction when his yoke-mate is turned out 
in the same field with him to graze. 

Keeping these facts of animal life in view, we are surely 
justified in interpreting the murderous practices in vogue 
to the present day among many savage tribes (and formerly 
common all over the world) as monumental institutions, 
preserving still the evidence of the early sway of the same 
passion of Heteropathy in the human race in its lowest stage 
of development. The half-brutal Fuegian, who kills and 
eats his infirm old grandfather, differs in no perceptible 
way, as regards his action, from the young robin which 
cruelly pecks to death the robin two generations older than 
himself. An equally wide-spread and similar impulse 
may fairly be assumed to account for actions so nearly 
identical in barbarian and in bird. The only appreciable 
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difference is, that, as regards the savage, it would seem that 
Custom (which must have originally sprung out of an 
instinct, or at least have been in harmony with it) has so 
long been stereotyped, that the act of human parricide is 
generally performed with unruffled calmness of demeanour, 
and even with some display of tenderness towards the father 
or mother, who is buried alive in Polynesia as kindly as he, 
or she, would have been put to bed by an affectionate son 
or daughter in England.* 

The same dispassionateness in the performance of the 
dreadful act seems indeed to have prevailed so far back as 
historical records extend, and we cannot (as it were) actually 
catch the brutal Heteropathy in the fact of murder. Hero- 
dotus says the Massagetze used in his time to kill, boil and 
eat their superannuated relations, holding such to be the 
happiest kind of death.+ A®lian describes the Sardinians 
as killing their fathers with clubs as an honourable release ° 
from the distresses of age. The Wends, even after the 
introduction of Christianity, are accused of cannibal prac- 
tices of the like kind; and (Mr. Tylor adds) there still 
existed in Sweden in many churches, so late as 1600, certain 
ancient clubs “known as dtta-klubbor, or family-clubs, 
wherewith in old days the aged and hopelessly sick were 
solemnly killed by their kinsfolk.” 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration the law pervading 
the brute creation, and (as we shall presently see) the yet 
perceptible destructive impulse in the children of civilized 
regions, there seems to be ground for attributing the remote 
origin of all such practices, however tenderly performed 

* Sir J. Lubbock ( Origin of Civilization, p. 248) quotes from Fiji and the 
Fijians an instance in which Mr. Hunt was invited by a young man to attend 
his mother’s funeral. Mr. Hunt joined the procession and was surprised to see 
no corpse, when the young man pointed out his mother, who was walking along 
with them as gay and lively and apparently as much pleased as anybody pre- 
sent. To Mr. Hunt’s remonstrance, the young man only replied, that ‘‘she 
was their mother, and her sons ought to put her to death, now she had lived 
Jong enough.” Eventually the old woman was ceremoniously strangled. 

+ See an article on Primitive Society, by E. Tylor: Contemp. Review, April, 
1873. Mr. Tylor traces the custom to the necessities of wandering tribes, and 
says that after there is no longer the excuse of necessity, the practice may still 
go on, partly from the humane intent of putting an end to lingering misery, 
but perhaps more through the survival of a custom inherited from harder and 
ruder times. Necessity may explain desertion, but surely hardly murder and 
cannibalism ? 
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within historic times, to the fierce instinct of the earliest 
savage, whom the sight of pain and helplessness excited 
just as it excites the bird or beast. In the wild animal, it 
still acts simply and unimpaired. In the man, even in his 
lowest present condition, it has been stereotyped into a 
custom. 

Nor is it by any means only in the case of aged parents 
that the Heteropathy of the savage betrays itself. No 
similar custom of deliberate murder of the infirm has had 
room to grow up in the case of wives, who are of course 
usually younger than their husbands; and we do not there- 
fore hear of a regular system of strangling them when 
permanently diseased or incapacitated. They are only 
starved, beaten and overtaxed with toil, till they expire 
in the way unhappily not unfamiliarly known to English 
coroners’ juries as “ Death from natural causes, accelerated 
by want of food and harsh treatment.” But if Heteropathy 
acts only indirectly on sickly wives, it exhibits itself in full 
force on puling and superfluous infants. Custom, among 
numberless savages, and even among nations so far advanced 
in civilization as the ancient Greeks and modern Chinese, has 
regularly established child-murder precisely in those cases 
in which the helplessness threatens to prove permanent, and 
which, consequently, leave the destructive sentiment full 
play, though they would call forth the most passionate 
instincts of pity and protection among ourselves. A puny 
and deformed boy is, in the ruder state of society, an unen- 
durable object to his parents, who, without troubling them- 
selves about Spartan principles concerning the general 
interests of the community, silence his pitiful baby-wails 
at once and for ever. Needless to add, no mercy can be 
expected for a daughter born where women are (to use Mr, 
Greg’s phrase) “redundant.” She is exposed or drowned 
with less pity than a humane Englishman feels for a fly in 
his milk-jug.* 

Of the feelings of savages towards their sick and wounded 
companions, we rarely hear any anecdotes. I have failed 


* See the Marquis de Beauvoir’s hideous account of an evening walk outside 
the walls of Canton, with scores of dead and dying infants lying beside the path. 
Sir John Bowring affirms he has seen ‘‘ ponds full of babies,” and that in many 
Chinese towns there are public receptacles, answering to our letter-pillars, in 
the streets, labelled ‘* For toothless infants.” 
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to meet one illustrative of Pity or Tenderness. Their 
Emotions on witnessing the Pleasures, feastings and mar- 
riages of others, seem usually to partake of the character of 
restless and envious disquietude, visible in dogs when their 
companions are petted or possessed of a supernumerary 
bone. 

Passing now from the Brute and the Savage, we must 
inquire whether any faint trace of Heteropathy yet lingers 
amongst ourselves. Let us take a young child, the offspring 
of a cultivated English gentleman and tender-hearted En- 
glish lady, and observe what are the emotions it exhibits 
when it sees its baby-brother receive an injury and cry 
aloud in pain. That child’s sentiments are, we cannot 
doubt, considerably modified from those of its barbarian 
ancestors, 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran ;” 


just as the instincts of the kitten of a domestic cat or puppy 
of a lap-dog differ from those of the cub of a cat-o’-mountain 
or the whelp of a wolf. Even yet, however, an impartial 
study may leave us room to hesitate before we “ count the 
grey barbarian” so very far “lower than the Christian 
child,” as that no signs of savage impulse shall betray the 
old leaven in the curled darling of the British nursery. If 
narrowly watched, the usually gentle little creature will be 
seen to be very abnormally excited by the sight of his 
brother's Pain. He will appear very much as if he were 
under an electric commotion, and his behaviour will be 
found to partake in a most unaccountable way of all the 
characteristics of Anger and Annoyance against the sufferer. 
There is no softness or tenderness in the looks which he 
casts at his companion, nor will he usually spontaneously 
make the slightest effort to help or comfort him by the 
caresses which he is wont to lavish on him to excess at 
other moments. On the contrary, a disposition will gene- 
rally be manifested to add by a good hard blow or sharp 
vicious scratch to the woe of his unfortunate friend. There 
may be—indeed, there will usually occur—a burst of tears 
like a thunder shower, but the character of this weeping 
fit is that of an explosion of irritation and disgust, rather 
than of pity or fellow-feeling. A gentle and affectionate 
little girl of three years old has been seen by the writer to 
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exhibit these emotions of Heteropathy as distinctly as any 
angry bull or cannibal savage. The child’s baby-sister of 
two years old fell off the lofty bed on which both were 
amicably playing, and of course set up a wail of fright and 
pain on the floor. Instantly the elder child let herself slip 
down on the opposite side, ran round the bed, and pounced 
on the poor little one on the floor, whom she proceeded 
incontinently to belabour violently with both hands before 
rescue could arrive. Ofcourse eventually both parties joined 
in a roar; but the baby’s was a wail of pain and terror, the 
elder child’s a tempest of indignation. Mothers and nurses, 
on being strictly interrogated, will generally confess to having 
witnessed similar unmistakable symptoms of Heteropathy 
still lurking in the sweetest-tempered children. The sight 
of the pain-distorted features of their friends or the moans 
of an invalid call forth any emotion rather than tenderness ; 
and though a few specially tender-natured babies can be 
brought to shew trouble at the pretended tears of their 
elders, even they will be more excited than depressed should 
they chance to witness any solemn scene or demonstrative 
grief. Fond mothers naturally explain all such disagreeable 
exhibitions as resulting from the inability of innocent little 
children to understand pain and sorrow. But the fact is, 
that they do, to a certain extent, understand what they see, 
but the exalted emotion of reflected Sympathy is yet lack- 
ing, and in place of it there are traces of the merely animal 
and savage instinct. Of course the infantine displays of 
anger and irritation are instantly checked in civilized homes, 
and the imitative faculty is enlisted, during its earliest and 
most vigorous period, on the side of Compassion, which is 
often enough foolishly misapplied and exaggerated, till by 
the time the little virl is four or five years old she is so far 
trained as to endure paroxysms of woe for the misadven- 
tures of her doll, deprived of an eye, or exposed to the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence before the nursery fire. 

In a similar, though less marked manner, the sight of 
another person’s Pleasure produces in the childish and yet 
uncultured mind something much more like Displeasure 
than reflex happiness. A sick little boy, watching his healthy 
companion eating his dinner with obvious relish, angrily 
appealed to his father, “Don’t let Charley eat any more ; 
he'll burst!” Apart from the sense of injustice in the dis- 
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tribution of toys, food or caresses (of course a fertile source 
of infantile jealousy), there is an actual irritation at the 
spectacle of another’s enjoyment, and a disposition to de- 
tract from it, to destroy the toy, or spoil the food, or disturb 
the caresses—forming the most perfect antithesis to the 
reflected delight in, and desire to enhance, another's plea- 
sure which constitute the Sympathy of adult life. Of 
course here also Education generally steps in to check the 
display, if not to eradicate the sentiment, of Envy which, 
as La Rochefoucauld says, is the only one of all human 
passions in which no one takes pride, and which therefore 
its most abject victims soon learn carefully to cloak. But 
enough of it is betrayed in every school-room and play- 
ground to corroborate the assertion that our earliest emotion 
is not Pleasure in another's Pleasure, any more than Pain 
in another's Pain. 

May we stop here? Do the nobler forms of true human 
Sympathy invariably arise and fill the breasts of all grown- 
up men and women in a civilized land so as to leave no 
room for savage Heteropathy or base Envy? Alas! it is 
to be feared that a stern self-scrutiny would permit few of 
us to boast that there are no impulses resembling them left 
in our nature to testify to its ancient sway. There are not 
many men whom the tears of a woman or the wail of an 
infant do not irritate, and who have no need of self-control 
to avoid giving expression to anger at such sights or sounds. 
To many more, and even to some women, the spectacle of 
disease and feebleness is naturally so repugnant, that the 
effort to render help must always be stimulated by some 
potent affection, interest or sense of duty,—a fact, we 
may parenthetically observe, which merits the serious atten- 
tion of that “Noodledom” which Sydney Smith says is 
“never tired of repeating that the proper sphere of woman 
is the sick room,” and assumes that every human female is 
a heaven-made nurse. 

Among the lower classes of society, the Emotion of He- 
teropathy unmistakably often finds its terrible vent in 
the violence of husbands to wives, and of parents, step- 
parents and schoolmasters, to children. Carefully scanning 
the police reports, it will be seen that the rage of the 
criminal (usually half-drunk and guided by instinct alone) 
is excited by the precise objects which would wring his 
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heart with pity had he attained the stage of genuine Sym- 
pathy. The group of shivering and starving children and 
weeping wife is the sad sight which, greeting the eyes of 
the husband and father reeling home from the gin-shop, 
somehow kindles fury in his breast. If the baby cry in its 
cradle, he stamps on it; if his wife wring her hands in 
despair and implore him to give her bread for their children, 
he fells her with his fist, or perhaps (as in a recent notorious 
case) holds her on the fire till she is burned past recovery. 
Again, as regards the no less horrible crime of cruelty prac- 
tised by both men and women (especially as step-parents) 
upon children, it may be always observed that from the 
moment in which an unfortunate little creature has fallen 
behind its brothers and sisters in physical or mental strength, 
or received an unjustly severe punishment, from that time 
its weakness and sobs, its crouching and timid demeanour, 
and at last its attenuated frame and joyless young face (the 
very sights which almost break a compassionate heart to 
behold), prove only provocations to its natural guardians 
to fresh outrage and chastisement. The feebler and more 
miserable the child grows, the more malignant is the Hetero- 
pathy of its persecutors, till the neighbours (often so cri- 
minally inert !) wonder “ what has come to them” to behave 
so barbarously. The truth is that here, in the yet lingering 
shades of the old savage passion, we find the explanation 
of a familiar but most hideous mystery in our nature, the 
fact that Cruelty grows by what it feeds on,—that the more 
a tyrant causes his victim to suffer, the more he hates him, 
and revels in the sight of his anguish. Beside the deep- 
seated sting of self-reproach, which has been generally sup- 
posed to goad the cruel man to hate those whom he has 
injured (just as self-complacency makes the philanthropist 
love the object of his beneficence), the cruel person is 
always lashed by his own Heteropathy to hate his victim 
exactly in proportion to his sufferings. The boor who has, 
perhaps almost unconsciously, struck some wretched woman 
who bears his burdens, grows savage if he see her bleed or 
faint, and repeats the blow with redoubled violence, till the 
moment comes in which he suddenly recognizes that the 
object of his rage can suffer no more, when his passion 
instantly collapses and he seems to waken out of a dream. 
Just in a parallel way in the higher walks of life, moral 
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cruelty develops itself in proportion as the victim betrays 
the anguish caused by cutting words and unkind acts ; and 
receives its check only when a real or feigned indifference 
shields the suffering heart from further wounds. 

If we go yet a step further, and note the emotions raised 
in the breasts of men of the ruder sort at the sight of the 
pain and death of animals, there can be little doubt that 
the existence of thoroughly savage Heteropathy may often 
be traced among the cruelties of slaughter-houses, whale 
and seal fisheries, bull-fights and dog-fights, and even among 
many field sports of a better kind. 

The rudimentary form of reflex emotion where it concerns 
Pleasure is somewhat more difficult to trace than where it 
meets with Pain. The Envy* candidly exhibited by chil- 
dren, animals and savages, as before remarked, is carefully 
veiled in civilized and adult life; but undoubtedly it pre- 
vails everywhere to an extent sadly inimical to the exist- 
ence of genuine reflected Pleasure. For reasons to be here- 
after stated, however, it would appear that the development 
of true Sympathy with Pleasure precedes chronologically 
that of similar Sympathy with Pain. 


Starting now from the position, which I hope may have 
been sufticiently established, that the earliest reflected 
emotion is not sympathetic Pain with Pain, nor yet Plea- 
sure with Pleasure, but heteropathic Resentment against 
Pain, and Displeasure towards Pleasure,—our next task is 
to attempt to define the stages by which these crude and 
cruel emotions pass into the tender and beneficent senti- 
ment. That this transition is not only exceedingly slow, 





* The Chinese, to justify the sentiment, have framed the ingenious theory 
that there exists only a fixed quantity of happiness for mankind to partake, 
and that consequently when A is happy, B is authorized to consider himself 
defrauded. The late amiable and gifted statesman, Cavaliere Massimo d’ Azeglio, 
who had singularly favourable opportunities for comparing English and Italian 
public life, remarked to the writer, that “‘ Invidia” unhappily pervaded Italian 
politics to a degree almost inconceivable to an Englishman. Even a success, 
he said, such as a battle gained or a powerful speech made in the Chamber, 
was a source of danger to a Minister, owing to the enmity it excited even 
among his own partizans. In France, the immense success of the insurance 
offices is attributed to the value of their pluques, placed prominently on a 
house, as a protection against malicious arson ; and in Normandy, of very recent 
years, the inhabitants of several districts have adopted the use of tiles, instead 
of thatch, avowedly to save themselves from the dangers arising from the envy 
of neighbours and relatives. 
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but also altogether irregular, is obvious at first sight. There 
are two things to be accomplished simultaneously —the 
sentiment itself must alter its character from cruel to kind ; 
and secondly, having become kind, it must extend its influ- 
ence, according to Pope’s beautiful simile, in ever-widening 
circles, 

“ As a small pebble stirs some peaceful lake.” 


Practically, we find that the sentiment is always unequally 
developed in character, and also extended in an erratic and 
unaccountable manner, not at all in symmetric circles, but 
in irregular polygons with which no geometry of the affec- 
tions can deal. Nay, there would appear to be almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of a simultaneous deve- 
lopment in warmth, and in expanse, of sympathy. He who 
feels passionately for his friends, rarely embraces the wider 
range of social and national interests ; and he who extends 
his philanthropy to whole classes and continents, too often 
proves incapable of that strong individual love of which 
the poet could boast, 
“Which, like an indivisible glory, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us 
As we did dwell in it ;” 


the most beautiful sentiment in human nature, and the most 
blessed joy—next to the joy of Divine love—in human life.* 

How the destructive and cruel instincts began of old to 
modify themselves, is naturally a very obscure problem, on 
which even Mr. Bagehot’s ingenious and valuable specula- 
tions regarding the early crystallization of society can throw 
little light. The process of amelioration must have advanced 
considerably even before a Polity, in any sense, can have 
existed. From the first, the human mother, like the mother- 
bird and brute, no doubt felt “compassion for the son of 
her womb,” even though her pity lamentably failed to pre- 
vent her concurrence in infanticide in the cases most calling 
for that compassion. From the tenderness of mothers must 
have radiated, as from a focus, the protective instincts in 
each family ; the father sharing them in a secondary degree. 





* That it is not impossible, though singularly rare, for a man to unite the 
character of an ardent philanthropist with that of a most affectionate husband, 
father and friend, will be readily conceded by the many who mourn the recent 
death of Matthew Davenport Hill. 
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In the earliest savage state, except for such parental love, 
those affections defined by the Schoolmen as the Compla- 
cent, as distinguished from the Benevolent, must have had 
it all their own way. The man loved the persons who 
ministered to his pleasure, not those who called on him for 
self-sacrifice. Still, even through such wholly selfish love, 
we must suppose him to have begun to realize in his dim 
imagination the pain he witnessed in a beloved person, and, 
having once figured it as his own, to have regarded the 
sufferer with softened feelings. Possibly in some cases this 
newly-born emotion may at once have taken the shape of 
helpful Sympathy. The “brave” who saw his companion 
wounded may have carried him off the field, plucked out 
the spear-head from his side, or quenched his burning thirst 
with water. More often, and as a general rule, however, it 
may be suspected that a long interval has taken place after 
the destructive instinct is checked before the protective one 
arises ; and in this interval the emotion exhibited is that 
which I shall class as the second in the development of 
the feelings—namely, Aversion. 

Pursuing our method of seeking illustrations from the 
animal world, we find that several of the gentler brutes, 
and such as have seemed to receive some influence from 
the companionship of civilized man, very often display this 
Aversion to their sick and suffering companions. They 
forsake and shun them, instead of goring or tearing them 
to pieces. Among such species, the diseased creature itself 
is so well aware of the instincts of its kind, that without 
waiting to be “sent to Coventry,” it shrinks into some out- 
of-the-way corner to hide its misery from their unfeeling 
eyes, though in the very same distress it will seek out a 
human friend and deliberately call his attention to its sad 
state, obviously with full confidence that he will gladly 
afford relief. 

Just in the same way young children very often testify 
Aversion to grown people of mournful aspect, or who bear 
the traces of suffering on their features. As a general rule, 
they shrink from the sight of pain, and run from it to hide 
their faces in their mothers’ lap. A little girl brought to 
visit a lady whom she had been accustomed to see strong 
and active, but who had become a cripple, burst into a 
passion of tears at the sight of her crutches, and could not 
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be persuaded to approach or look at her again. Perhaps 
few of us even in after life could boast that we have wholly 
outgrown this phase of feeling, and that we invariably ex- 
perience the impulse of the Samaritan, and not that of the 
Levite or the Priest, when any specially deplorable spectacle 
lies by the side of our way. Certainly the pleasure-loving 
nations of the South of Europe have by no means arrived 
at such a stage of progress, but habitually abandon even 
the house wherein father or mother, wife, brother or child, 
is lying in life’s last piteous struggle, aided only by the 
muttered prayers of the priest at the bed-foot, and with- 
out a loving hand to wipe the death-sweat from the brow, 
or a human breast on which to rest the fainting head. 
That the childish fears of Italians concerning infection 
from such diseases as consumption has something to do 
with this shameful cowardice (prevalent under all circum- 
stances and in every class, from the highest to the lowest, 
throughout the Peninsula) may be probable. And that 
the monopoly of religious consolation by the Romish priest- 
hood, and their jealousy of all lay interference with the 
position into which they thrust themselves between each 
soul and its Maker, has encouraged and sanctioned it till 
it has become an indisputable custom, there can be little 
doubt. Nevertheless, we have assuredly here, among one 
of the most gifted and warm-hearted of nations, an illus- 
tration on the largest scale of the fact I am endeavouring 
to bring forward, namely, that Aversion to the suffering 
and dying is an Emotion having a place in the historical 
development of human feeling, no less marked than the 
Heteropathy which preceded it. 

If our theory of development be correct, this sentiment 
of Aversion must at a certain stage of progress have been 
the prevailing one, and perhaps we shall do no injustice to 
Mr. Gladstone's dearly-loved Homeric Greeks if we surmise 
that they had approximately reached that era, and stood, 
in the matter of sentiment, about half-way between the 
pre-historic savage and the English gentleman. Among the 
former, Philoctetes would have been speared or stoned to 
death. Had he lived in our time and served on those same 
shores in British ranks, he would have been tenderly con- 
veyed to a hospital, and a band of high-born ladies from 
his native land would have traversed the seas to nurse him. 
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The actual comrades of Philoctetes took, or (what comes to 
the same thing) are represented by their poets as taking, 
neither one course nor the other. They felt Aversion to 
their miserable companion in his horrible suffering, and 
accordingly banished him to Lemnos, where even Sophocles 
is content to represent him howling over his anguish and 
desertion as quite in the natural order of things. 

Throughout the whole millennium before the birth of 
Christ, we may dimly discern among the nations of East 
and West the struggle which was going forward. If Aver- 
sion were probably the predominant sentiment towards 
distress, Sympathy was beginning to work freely, and Hete- 
ropathy still remained as a stupendous power. The most 
ancient literature—the Rig-Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the 
Hebrew Scriptures—reaches back to no period before Sym- 
pathy was in full exercise, and had received the solemn 
sanction of religion. Among the Hebrews (or perhaps, in 
the special case, we must say the Chaldwans), the sense of 
Sympathy with pain and misfortune reigned at all events 
as early as the days of Job, whose friends, unlike those of 
Philoctetes, flocked ostensibly to mourn with him, albeit 
their sympathy was injudiciously expressed, and bears some 
tokens of that disposition to add moral to physical suffering 
which is a refined form of Heteropathy. It took several 
centuries more before Euripides, the most sentimental of the 
Greeks, could go so far as to say, 


“°Tis unbecoming not to shed a tear 
Over the wretched. He too is devoid 
Of virtue who abounds in wealth, yet scruples 
Through sordid Avarice to relieve his wants.” * 


And, on the other hand, Hebrews and Heathens alike be- 
lieved that the opposite sentiment of Heteropathy towards 
the sufferings of enemies was divinely sanctioned, and that, 
in a word, the principle to be acted upon was, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.’ Few modern 
readers can have failed to remark the extraordinary share 
which those “enemies,” against whom it was lawful to pray, 
seem to take in the concerns of the Psalmists ; and perhaps 
to have wondered whether the thoughts of any men of 





* Antiope. 























similar piety and exalted feeling in these days are ever 
occupied in the like way. 

Among the Gentile nations no subjects of art seem to 
have pleased the Assyrians and Egyptians better than the 
impalings and flayings of captives,—cruelties which, had 
they been committed by a modern army, would certainly 
not have been reproduced in painting or sculpture. <A great 
revolution in feeling must have occurred between the ages 
when Sennacherib and Rameses desired to be immortalized 
in connection with such atrocities, and that when Marcus 
Aurelius chose that his magnificent equestrian statue on the 
Capitoline Hill should represent him in the act of protect- 
ing his captives from the violence of his Legions. 

Not only Art, but the very Language of the ancient world, 
preserves the traces of the cruel Heteropathy of old, as the 
rocks the fossil teeth of the Saurians, 


“ Which tare each other in their slime.” 


It shocks us to imagine the disciple of Socrates, “ whose 
benevolence,” as Xenophon wonderingly remarks, “even 
extended to all mankind,” wandering amid the groves of 
the Academy discussing all the loftiest themes of human 
thought, and at the same time talking incidentally of 
éxtxatpexaxia as of an every-day and familiar passion. Yet 
this was the case even in “sacred Athens,” where 


“near the fane 
Of Wisdom, Pity’s altar stood,” 


an altar which Demonax said would need to be overthrown 
were the cruel Roman Games to be introduced into the 
city. Between “rejoicing iu the misfortunes of others” and 
enjoying a gladiatorial show, there was not much to choose 
in the way of sympathetic emotion. 

Passing from Greece to Rome, we find the whole popu- 
lation, at the close of the Republic and the era of the Cesars, 
mad with enthusiasm for the exhibitions, held in every 
town in the empire, of men killing one another by scores 
or thrown to be devoured by beasts. Marvellous is the 
story that the very same populace which clamoured for 
these “ circenses” as for bread, filled the theatre with shouts 
of applause when first an actor gave expression to that 
VOL, XI. Cc 
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sense of the claims of all human beings to Sympathy which 
has since played so large a part in the history of our race: 


“ Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto.” 


Something within those stony Roman breasts echoed, like 
Memnon’s statue, to the kindling rays of the rising sun. 
But we should deceive ourselves widely if we imagined that 
anything resembling our sense of the claims of human 
brotherhood was then, or for ages afterwards, commonly 
understood. The precept of Sextius the Pythagorean (pre- 
served by Stobszeus)—*“ Count yourself the care-taker of all 
men under God”—is almost an anachronism still, if we 
place the author in the Augustan age, and critically incre- 
dible at the earlier date when it was formerly supposed to 
have been written. The current feeling of the contemporaries 
of Cato and Cicero, Tacitus and Pliny, received no shock 
from the most hideous cruelties, hourly practised on slaves 
and captives of war; nor did there then exist in Europe a 
single hospital for the sick, or asylum for the destitute, the 
blind, or the insane ; the first institution of the kind known 
in history being a hospital, built in the fifth century in Jeru- 
salem, for monks driven mad by asceticism, and one of the 
next earliest, a Foundling hospital opened in Milan in 789. 
Organized Cruelty was in full force, but organized Charity 
was yet unknown; and the wealthy Herodes Atticus, the 
proto-philanthropist, found no better way to display his 
beneficence than by building the splendid theatre whose 
ruins still crumble in the shadow of the Athenian Acropolis. 

And here we fall on the natural explanation of a fact 
mentioned a few pages ago. The Emotion of Pleasure in 
another's Pleasure, though usually fainter than the parallel 
sympathy with Pain, seems to have been historically the 
soonest developed,—at all events, among the sunny-spirited 
nations of the South with whom classic history is concerned. 
The Greeks and Romans “rejoiced with those who did re- 
joice,” much sooner and more readily than they “wept 
with those who wept.” “Ve victis!” the vulture-shriek of 
Heteropathy, echoes through the night of time across the 
arenas where slaughtered gladiators, and Christians maugled 
by the lions, made the “glory of a Roman holiday.” But 
even that hideous triumph may be interpreted as in some 
sort the expression of Sympathy felt for the successful 
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swordsman or for the ravenous wild beast. The pain (if any 
could be said to exist) of beholding so pitiful a sight as 
that which the statue of the Dying Gladiator recalls, or the 
still worse horror of watching a tiger's carnival, was lost 
to the fierce Roman heart in the joy of triumph with the 
victor. Is all this utterly inconceivable to us? The bull- 
fights of Spain exhibit to the present day precisely analo- 
gous phenomena! The spectacle of a miserable horse gored 
to death and dragged along, leaving his entrails strewed 
across the arena, has been witnessed scores of times with 
supreme indifference by men and women, noble and im- 
perial, engrossed by sympathetic delight in the skill of the 
Toreador, or even in the courage of the poor maddened 
bull, whose dying agony afforded the next instant’s pleasure. 

Even in our own field-sports, whence cruelty has been 
eliminated to the uttermost, the most tender-hearted of fox- 
hunters and fowlers tell us that they sympathize so much 
with the hounds that they have no time to feel for the fox ; 
and share so keenly the pleasure of their pointers in a day 
on the moors that the brief death-pangs of the grouse are 
unnoticed. In the earlier ages, it would seem as if Pleasure 
in the Pleasure of others, particularly in the Pleasure of 
Victory, always outran Pain in the Pain of the vanquished. 
It asked the deeper sentiment of the “dark and true and 
tender North,” the tenderness breathed all through Chris- 
tianity from the spirit of its Founder, perchance even the 
accumulated experience of suffering ploughing deep through 
generations into the race, as a single experience ploughs up 
and makes soft the individual heart,—it needed all these 
to enable men to feel other men’s Pain as their own. 

Be it also borne in mind, that Sympathy with Pleasure 
usually demanding of us far less sacrifice than Sympathy 
with Pain (which, indeed, generally demands no sacrifice at 
all), obtains its way necessarily sooner than the sentiment 
which must rise high enough to compel self-sacrifice before it 
becomes manifest. The proverbial readiness of Englishmen 
to espouse the weaker cause, implies more stringent as well 
as nobler emotion than the spaniel-like readiness of slavish 
races to attack the beaten and side with the strong. Of 
course such heroism, like every other good deed, brings its 
reward in a fresh sense of sympathy towards those who 
have been protected. The roots of the tree of human love 
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are nourished by the fallen leaves of kind actions which 
sprung from its heart, and have long dropped and been for- 
gotten. 

While the slow progress above described was going on, 
a singular limitation may be observed among those to whom 
Sympathy was extended. Among the clearest indications of 
recent ethnological research, is the discovery that in early 
times, and to this day among savages, such affectionate sen- 
timents and notions of moral obligation as are yet developed 
are entirely confined to the tribe. Beyond the tribe, robbery, 
plunder, rape and assassination are never understood to be 
offences, and are frequently considered as meritorious ; much 
as tiger-shooting is deemed laudable and public-spirited 
among ourselves. There is a line of circumvallation outside 
of which kindly feeling does not extend, and the moral obli- 
gations which concern such feelings are consequently not 
imagined to apply. Within the line, there is brotherhood, 
and certain recognized rules of action, rising by degrees 
from the mere prohibition of perfidy, murder and adultery, 
to the inculcation of truth and helpfulness, extending to 
the very borders of communism. Outside the line all the 
while, the “Gentile,” the “ Barbarian,” the man of alien 
blood, is not merely less considered (as is the case between 
ourselves and foreigners), but has actually no status at all, 
either as regards feeling or duty. The step over this barrier 
of race, when it begins to be taken, is an enormous stride ; 
and we may see how it was felt as such even by the writers 
of the New Testament. This subject, however, is far too 
large to be here treated otherwise than by briefest indica- 
tion. No doubt the union of the known world in one 
empire in the Augustan age helped to give birth to the 
great idea of a common Humanity, with universal claims 
to Sympathy, which, as I have remarked, at that time first 
arose. The simile of the Body and its Members occurred 
alike to St. Paul and to Cicero* to express the mutual suf- 
fering of men in the woes of their kind; and from thence- 
forth the Enthusiasm of Humanity may be said to have 
been kindled, though as yet but a spark. 

But from the hour that the idea of a common Humanity 
with universal claims dawned on the minds of men, the 





* De Off. iii. 5. 
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question, “Who is Human?” appears to have arisen ; just 
as the Pharisee, when commanded to “love his neighbour,” 
asked, “ Who is my neighbour?” From that distant date, 
till the day, not yet a decade ago, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States decreed that “a Negro was not a Man 
under the terms of the Constitution,” there has been a cease- 
less effort to shut out inferior and inimical races from the title 
which was felt to carry with it the claims of brotherhood. 
In the pre-historic and earliest historic times, the basis was 
laid for a great many of the prejudices which survive even yet. 
When the tall fair races invaded Europe and drove the 
short and dark-haired ones into remote mountains and caves, 
there began the legends of the Giants and the Dwarfs, each 
regarding the other as non-human, and fit objects of hatred 
and all manner of perfidy and injury. To the tall race, 
their predecessors were Pigmies and Gnomes, engaged in 
mysterious arts of metallurgy in the bowels of the hills. 
To the short race, their lusty conquerors were Monsters, 
Cyclopes, Giants, ever ready to slay them with clubs, and 
perchance devour them limb by limb. Wonderful is it to 
reflect that the stories embodying these primeval passions 
of fear and hatred have actually borne down to us in their 
course, through the traditions of thousands of years, so 
much of their original seutiment, that every child amongst 
us to this hour entertains the belief that it is quite right 
and proper to play perfidious tricks on a Dwarf; and that 
the sanguinary achievements of Jack the Giant-killer, Jack 
of the Bean-stalk and Tom Thumb, against the most un- 
offending Giants, were altogether laudable and glorious! 
Which of our readers (we beg to ask the question with due 
seriousness) can even in adult years lay his hand on his 
heart and say he should feel any moral or sentimental objec- 
tion to murdering a “Giant” in cold blood, or running a 
red-hot stake into his solitary eye? As to Ogres, the case 
is worse. If those archeologists be right who say that the 
word is the same as Hoyres, Hongres, Hungarians, Huns, 
we have here, in the full daylight of history, a peculiarly 
noble European race actually transformed by the imagina- 
tion of their neighbours into such preternaturally horrible 
monsters, that even our uncharitable feelings towards Giauts 
fade into mildness beside our animosity towards an Ogre ! 

As our own ancestors felt towards the earlier races of 
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Europe, as the old Vedic Aryans felt to the Dasyus (their 
dark-skinned enemies), as the Mazdiesnans of Zoroaster 
felt to the Touranians, so, it would seem, existing savage 
tribes still feel to races far apart from their own in blood, 
but having neighbouring habitations. Among numerous 
anecdotes illustrative of such sentiments, none are more 
horrible than those which tell of the hatred of the Red 
Men for the Esquimaux. A case is recorded where a tribe 
of the former travelled two or three hundred miles over 
the snow for the sole purpose of destroying a village 
of the inoffensive Esquimaux, with whom they had no 
quarrel, and who possessed no property worth their robbery. 
As a dog kills a rat, so do such races destroy each other 
under an impulse of pure hatred, which perhaps had its 
origin in the Heteropathy of conquering generations ages 
before. Probably in its earlier stages every nation now 
existing has thus had its detested “Canaanite” dwelling 
on the borders of the land, and credited with every in- 
human vice and crime.* 

Parallel and nearly contemporaneously with the idea of 
a common Humanity, arose the idea of a common Chris- 
tianity, forming the bond of still more sacred mutual Sym- 
pathy. It would be to re-write the history of the last 
eighteen centuries to record how this new impulse has drawn 
together the hearts of men in twofold fashion. Inwardly, 
the deeper spiritual life which then was awakened, and 
with it the peculiarly softening influence of penitence, must 
have effected much ; while the apotheosis of Suffering in the 
ever-recurrent emblem of the Cross cannot have failed (as 
Mr. Lecky eloquently describes it) to have trained to senti- 
ments of compassion the rough races who substituted it for 
the images of Thor and Woden, or of Mars and Zeus. Out- 
wardly, a welding no less obvious has been effected by the 
organization of a “Christendom” begun among all the tender 
associations of the little band in the “upper chamber,” and 
continued through ages “when the disciples had all things 
in common,” and in those wherein they endured together 





* The almost physical loathing which a primitive community feels for men 
of widely different manners from its own, usually expresses itself by describing 
them as monsters, such as giants, or even (as is almost always the case in 
Oriental mythology) as demons, The Cyclops is Homer’s type of an alien.” — 
Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 125. 
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the Ten Persecutions ; and finally completed in the era 
when antagonism with Islam united all the Christian 
nations in the Crusades. A similar, though perhaps less 
forcible, influence of the outward kind was meanwhile 
effected outside the Christian camp, among the nations 
which accepted the creed of Mahomet, whose levelling ten- 
dency (like that of Buddhism) has probably scarcely less 
aided the growth of mutual sympathies among its disciples, 
than the presentation of a common Object of worship and 
the direct inculcation of mercy and beneficence. As the 
present condition of India unhappily exemplifies, Caste is 
of all barriers the most insurmountable to the sympathies 
of mankind. All the great religions of the East, however, 
and pre-eminently Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, have con- 
tributed importantly to the nourishment of the sympathetic 
affections, by stamping them with approval and condemning 
any manifestation of the opposite sentiments. When men in 
each nation have risen so high as to recognize the Benevo- 
lence of God, they have always embodied that truth in 
creeds, wherein God is represented as commanding men to 
be benevolent ; and these crystallized creeds have acted with 
compact and persistent force on the future development of 
the benevolent affections. In each case, we must needs 
account in the first place, ovtside of conscious or recognized 
religious influences, and in the region of the secret Divine 
education of the race, for the development of those social 
sentiments which, as all ethnology proves, are not in the 
earliest stage understood to have any connection with the 
worship of the unseen Powers. 

Returning to the history of such feelings in Christendom, 
we find that, just as the title of “Human” was refused to 
inimical races as soon as a common Humanity was under- 
stood to convey the right to sympathy, so the claim of 
Christian Brotherhood was still more jealously refused to 
all outside the pale of the Catholic Church. Pity for Jews, 
Turks, Infidels or Heretics, there was little or none during 
all the ages wherein that great Church maintained its unity 
unbroken. To torture the Jew, to slay the Saracen, and to 
burn the Heretic, were actions not only laudable (as the 
primitive savage thought it laudable to slay the enemies of 
his tribe), but religiously obligatory. The Church had taken 
the place of the Tribe, and the feelings it inspired and 
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sanctioned were even more vivid, alike for good and for 
evil. 

At last the Reformation came, and with it fresh ques- 
tionings as to whom the fold of Christian Brotherhood 
should include. The Protestants—themselves outside the 
pale of Roman fraternity—found Quakers, Socinians and 
Anabaptists, to exclude from their own; and still further 
off, a hundred thousand hapless witches and wizards to 
thrust beyond the limits even of Humanity. At last the 
tires of Hate and Fear died down, and for a century and a 
half true Sympathy has been permitted to grow up amongst 
us comparatively unchecked. The result is, that the sense 
of Christian Brotherhood has perhaps more force amongst 
us than ever before, while the Enthusiasm of Humanity 
(extending far and experienced intensely, altogether beyond 
the bounds of the Churches) has risen to the height when a 
passion becomes self-conscious, aud receives baptism, ever- 
more to take its place among the recognized sentiments of 
our race. If a barrier to perfect Sympathy among men be 
now anywhere left standing, we acknowledge unanimously 
that it is a blot on our civilization, and, so far from being 
in accordance with our religion, is in defiance thereof. 


From destructive Heteropathy to negative Aversion, and 
thence to positive and helpful Sympathy, such has been the 
progress in the character of the Emotion I have now endea- 
voured to trace from the dawn of history till the present 
time. From the Tribe to the Nation, to the Human Race, to 
the whole sentient Creation—such has been the progress in 
extension of that Sympathy as it gradually developed itself. 
Neither line of progress is yet nearly completed. Much 
Heteropathy still lingers amongst us. Aversion to the suf- 
fering and miserable is even yet a common sentiment ; and 
our Sympathy, such as it is, might be far warmer and better 
sustained. Nor is the lateral expansion of our fellow-feel- 
ing any way uniform or co-extensive with our knowledge. 
There must of course, from the limitations of our natures, 
be always a more vivid emotion raised by a neighbouring 
than by a remote catastrophe. None but He who is alike 
near to all can sympathize with all alike. But, making 
every allowance for the inevitable partialities of nationality 
and neighbourhood, and the comparatively easy comprehen- 
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sion of the joys and sorrows of persons of our own age, race 
and class, it would seem that there is yet great room for 
further and more equable development. Along every plane 
on which our feelings run, they as yet come short. In the 
first place, even as regards local and national extension, the 
just proportion between the near and the remote, the con- 
cerns of our countrymen and those of others, is very far 
from being represented by the various degrees of interest 
manifested by the British public when it reads of the burn- 
ing of a warehouse in London, or the conflagration of a city 
in America; of a boat upset on the Isis, or of the suffoca- 
tion of the whole crew of a Chinese junk ; of a breeze off 
the Goodwins, or of a hurricane in Bengal ; of a scarcity of 
water in a Kentish village, or of the depopulation of whole 
provinces by famine in Persia. 

Secondly, it is not only geographically and laterally that 
our sympathies fail in extension, but also, and much more 
emphatically perpendicularly (if we may so express it), 
through the various strata of society. Our class-sympathies 
(especially at both ends of the scale) are as strong as our 
national sympathies, and, more than they, need to be widened. 
The high-born Englishman feels more akin to the German, 
Italian or Russian noble than to the small tradesman or 
peasant of his own country; and the rise of the perilous 
International affords singular proof how far the working 
classes are beginning to feel their cosmopolitan vlass-sym- 
pathies over-ride their patriotism. A great deal, however, 
has been done during this century, on the other hand, towards 
the breaking down of the barriers which limited the more 
tender emotions to different ranks. Free and cordial asso- 
ciation is far more common everywhere, and the failure to 
sympathize outside of a man’s own class is now (as it ought 
to be) more often noticeable among the uneducated or half- 
educated than the cultured. 

The literature of two generations past recalls the yet 
recent period when anything like “sentiment” was supposed 
to be the exclusive attribute of well-born and well-mannered 
people, and when no novelist would have dreamed of asking 
for sympathy in the woes of any “common person.” There 
were gentlemen, indeed, of whom Tremaine was the arche- 
type, and ladies, who lived on air and olian harps, and 
there were also beggars and shepherdesses ; but of the inter- 
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mediate classes of cotton-spinners, clerks, bakers, iron- 
mongers, bricklayers, needlewomen and housemaids, it had 
never entered into anybody’s head in the pre-Dickens age 
that anything affecting could be written. Even Shakespeare 
himself had looked, like a born aristocrat, not unkindly but 
somewhat jestingly, at such subjects ; and though we cannot 
doubt that in real life there must have been far more of mutual 
sympathy than books betray, it is tolerably certain there 
was infinitely less readiness to feel for vulgar sorrows and 
rejoice in homely joys than, thank God! is now to be found 
amongst us. The writers who have helped us to this ten- 
derer feeling for human nature under its less refined forms, 
—writers such as Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Stowe, 
—deserve even more honour than those who, like Miss 
Bremer and d’Azeglio and George Sand and Richter, have 
aided us to sympathize with the inner life of other nations. 

There yet remain to be noticed other directions in which 
our sympathies extend themselves very irregularly. As a 
general rule, the tenderest of all feelings are those between 
persons of opposite sexes, and the differences which exist, so 
far from diminishing sympathy, probably often enhance it. 
Nevertheless, the position of women in the East, and even in 
Europe, offers irrefragable evidence that, with all their lavish 
affection, men have not, on the whole, been able to sym- 
pathize with women as with one another. They have been 
ready enough to indulge their pleasure-loving propensities, 
their vanity and their indolence ; but those nobler aspira- 
tions after instruction and usefulness which many of them 
must always have shewn (aspirations which men remark 
with the most ardent and helpful sympathy when displayed 
by boys) have rarely touched them in women. No man 
will give his son a stone when he asks for bread ; but thou- 
sands of men have given their daughters diamonds when 
they prayed for books, and coiled the serpents of dissipa- 
tion and vanity round their necks when they needed the 
wholesome food of beneficent employment. 

On the other hand, though women cannot be accused of 
any general want of sympathy with men, yet they too 
bestow it often in a weak and unworthy manner, rejoicing 
in their lower pleasures and suffering with their lower pains, 
but having little fellow-feeling with their loftier aims, or 
regrets for their sadder failures. .“ Rosamond Vincy” would 
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have doubtless shed abundant tears over Lydgate’s misfor- 
tune had he broken his arm. She had not a sigh to give 
to his shattered aspirations. 

And yet, again, beside the imperfect sympathy of men 
and women for each other, there is very commonly failure in 
the sympathy of both for children. With all the fondness 
of parents and relatives, numberless poor little creatures 
pass through the spring-time of life exposed to very nipping 
winds, so far as their feelings are concerned, though perhaps 
all the time mentally and physically precociously forced in 
a hot-bed of high culture. Because their pains are mere 
childish pains, we find it hard to pity them ; and their little 
pleasures, because they are so simple, seem only to deserve 
from us a patronizing smile, or the warning “not to be 
foolish and excited,” which often quenches the joyous little 
spirit most effectually. But, as St. Augustine truly says, 
the boy’s sufferings while they last are quite as real as those 
of the man; indeed, few of us have troubles much worse 
even now, than punishment and heavy tasks. And as to 
the Pleasures of those young years when all earth seemed 
Paradise, and every sense was an inlet of fresh delight,—may 
we not vainly look round for cause for equal sympathy in 
the happiness of an adult companion such as we may find 
in that of the child playing in the meadow with its cowslip 
ball, or shouting with ecstasy as its kite soars into the blue 
summer heaven? Hateful is it to reflect that to many a 
world-worn heart amongst us the spectacle of such pure 
joy, instead of awakening that sense of “Pleasure in Plea- 
sure” which we flatter ourselves is our habitual sentiment, 
not seldom calls up, on the contrary, an ugly emotion much 
more partaking of the character of Heteropathy, and pro- 
voking us to check the exuberance of the child’s delight 
by some harsh word or peremptory prohibition. 

One more observation, and this part of my subject may 
close. Not only do our sympathies require to be more 
equally extended as regards nations, classes, sexes and ages, 
but there is sore need that they should spread outside the 
human race among the tribes of sentient creatures who lie 
beneath us and at our mercy. The great ideas of a common 
Humanity and a common Christianity, which were at first 
such noble extensions of family and national sympathies, 
have long acted as limitations thereof. To this hour, in all 
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Romish countries, the sneer, “ You talk as if the brute were 
a Christian,” or the simple statement, “Non é Cristiano,” is 
understood to dispose finally of a remonstrance against 
overloading a horse, skinning a goat alive, or plucking the 
quills of a living fowl. The present benevolent Pope 
answered, a few years ago, the request to found a Society 
for Prevention of. Cruelty in Rome, by the formal response 
(officially delivered through Lord Odo Russell) that “such 
an Association could not be sanctioned by the Holy See, 
being founded on a Theological error, to wit, that Christians 
owed any duties to Animals.” Similarly, the limitation of 
sympathy to Humanity caused English moralists of the last 
century to argue deliberately, that the evil of cruelty to the 
lower creatures lay solely in the fact that it injured the 
finer feelings—the huwmanity—of the men who were guilty 
of it. Even to this hour it is not rare to hear in cultivated 
society the fiendish practice of vivisection condemned or 
excused by reference solely to the hardening of the senti- 
ments of young surgeons, or the benefits which may remotely 
accrue to some hypothetical human sufferer, the cause of 
whose disease may, just possibly, be elucidated thereby.* 


Surveying the position in which we now stand, after re- 
viewing the long progress of the ages, there is much at 
which to rejoice for the present, much more to hope for the 
future. The human heart seems more tender than it has 
been heretofore ; and if so, the gain is one to which all the 
triumphs of science and art are small in comparison. Our 
sympathies are yet very imperfect and very unequally dis- 
tributed. To one of us, Physical Pain appeals most forcibly ; 





* “‘The horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly and so needlessly prac- 
tised” (the anatomia vivorum which the heathen Celsus reproved as too in- 
human to be perpetrated)—‘‘ the prolonged and atrocious tortures sometimes 
inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic delicacy, are so far removed from 
the public gaze that they exercise little influence on the characters of men. 
Yet no humane man can reflect on them without a shudder. To bring these 
things within the range of ethics, to create the notion of duties towards the animal 
world, has been, so far as Christian countries are concerned, one of the peculiar 
merits of the last century, and for the most part of Protestant nations. 
Mahometans and Brahmins have in this sphere considerably surpassed the 
Christians, and Spain and Italy, in which Catholicism has most deeply planted 
its roots, are even now probably beyond all other countries those in which 
inhumanity to animals is most wanton and most unrebuked.”—European 
Morals, Vol. II. p. 187. 
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to another, Want; to another, Ignorance. Some of us feel 
for the sorrows of the aged, some for the helplessness of 
infancy. One can weep with the mourner, another can joy 
with the happy. Mental doubts and anguish touch minds 
which have known their agony, and the aspirations after 
Knowledge and Beauty those which have felt their noble 
thirst. Some of us feel intensely for human troubles, and 
others again are full of compassion for the harmless brutes, 
and feel keenly the 


“ Sorrow for the horse o’erdriven, 
And love in which the dog has part.” 


But all these various hues of the same gentle sentiment 
have their natural explanation in the experience or the 
idiosyncrasy of those who display them; and if they act 
only as special stimulants to activity, and not as limitations 
of it, they are innocent and even beneficial. Such as they 
are, also, these inequalities in the distribution of our sym- 
pathies tend constantly to reduce themselves to a minimum, 
seeing that, in every direction, one tender emotion leads im- 
perceptibly to another. We cannot help the child without 
helping the parent, nor educate the mind without feeding 
the body, nor in any way cultivate the habit of noting 
and relieving the wants of others without causing the full 
tide of our outflowing charity to rise beyond any bounds 
which we may at first have assigned to it. 

In point of strength, we cannot doubt that in our time, 
in spite of the supposed materialism and selfishness of 
the age,* Sympathy has acquired in thousands of generous 
hearts a very high development indeed. It affords the 
mainspring of life to a whole army of philanthropists, states- 
men, clergymen, sisters of charity, and many more of whom 
the world never hears. Did the laws of nature permit one 
person to take the physical pains of another, there would 
be a constant struggle as to which should bear each wound, 
each deformity, and each disease. Especially among women, 
in whom this spirit of loving self-sacrifice is commonly pre- 





* Mr. Bain ‘‘ approaches the consideration” of that ‘‘large region of human 
feeling”—the ‘‘ Tender Emotion” —by remarking, ‘‘This is pre-eminently a 
Glandular Emotion. In it the muscular diffusion is secondary,” &c. &c.—The 
Emotions, &c., p. 94. 
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dominant, there would be found at an hour's call a hundred 
Arrias to tell every shrinking Peetus that “death did not 
pain ;” a thousand Alcestes to descend to the grave in the 
stead of every selfish Admetus. Nay, it may be doubted 
whether after a while the hospitals of the land would con- 
tain a single inmate (save perchance a few forsaken old 
women) of those originally sent there as patients ; but every 
man would go forth, bailed out, willingly and joyfully, by 
mother, sister, wife or child, remaining to suffer in his stead. 
Of course there are special obstacles as well as special aids 
under the new forms of modern life to the growth and dif- 
fusion of sympathy. If literature and steam locomotion, 
and cheap and rapid postage, and telegraphy, assist im- 
mensely to diffuse and to sustain the sympathies of man- 
kind, on the other hand the vehement struggles for existence 
and for wealth, and the haste and bustle of our lives, tend 
almost equally to check and blunt them. If we only com- 
pare the amount of feeling which any one of us readily 
gives to the illness, ruin or death of a neighbour in the 
country, and that which we find time to spare to the same 
misfortunes of another, equally well known and liked, in 
London, we shall obtain some measure of the influence of 
the increased rapidity of social circulation on the affections. 
More difficult is it to estimate the cruel results of the 
competition for professional advancement and for “quick 
returns and large profits,” out of which come such offences 
as the adulterations of food and medicine, and such crimes 
as the desertion of the Northfleet after the collision, and 
the frightful recklessness of life displayed in the employ- 
ment of unseaworthy ships. These things are more shock- 
ing to the moral sense than the savage atrocities of half- 
barbarous times, being done at the instigation of meaner 
passions by men far more accountable for their actions. 
But though Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle treat them as the 
genuine “Signs of the Times,” I am inclined to believe 
that a better test of our state may be found in the wide- 
spread horror and disgust which they have created, and 
the preponderance, far beyond that of any former age, of 
public deeds springing unmistakabiy from the purest En- 
thusiasm of Humanity. There are few, I think, who on 
calm reflection will hesitate to admit that there exist less 
of the anti-social passions and more of the humane and 
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benevolent ones now in the world than at any known 
period of past history. 


Beyond all that we have yet attained, we may dimly 
discern the progress yet to be, and welcome for happier 
generations the time when a divine and universal Sympathy 
will do its perfect work. Even now there are few of us but 
must have felt how variable are our powers to feel with 
others ; how for long periods our hearts seem shut up in 
our own interests and pains; and how again they seem to 
open, we know not why, to a sense of the suffering of a 
friend, a child, a bird or brute, so keen that it seems a 
revelation, and every other sorrow and pain we know of 
acquires new meaning in our eyes, and pierces us as a 
thorn in our own breasts. There are hours wherein we 
spontaneously long to do anything or suffer anything which 
should mitigate the woes we have suddenly learned to per- 
ceive. And again there are times when the happiness of 
others is similarly near and dear to us, and we feel capable 
of sacrificing all our own joys to secure for them felicity 
here and beatitude hereafter. These oscillations of our 
emotions must surely point to a time in the future growth 
of humanity wherein that which is now rare shall be fre- 
quent, and that which is only occasional shall be habitual. 
As the whole history of the past shews the gradual dropping 
away of the crude and cruel emotions of Heteropathy and 
Aversion, and the development of Sympathy from its first 
small seed in the family till it has become the great Tree of 
Life which we behold, so, without indulging in Utopian 
dreams of human perfection, we may reasonably anticipate 
that the long progress will not stop at that precise step 
where we find it, but extend yet further indefinitely. As 
the men of old felt in rare hours of tenderness amid their 
ceaseless struggles, when “the earth was full of violence 
and cruel habitations,” so the cultured amongst us feel 
habitually now. And as we feel in our best and tenderest 
moments, so men in ages to come will likewise feel habi- 
tually. 

Such gradual rising of the temperature of human Sym- 
pathy, if it should take place, will necessarily call into 
existence a whole new flora of kindly deeds and customs 
to cover the ground of life. Economists are for ever looking 
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to improved external organizations to better the conditions 
of all classes, and these have doubtless their significance 
and use. But what would be the introduction of the wisest, 
justest, most perfect political and social organizations which 
could be planned, compared to the elevation, even by a 
single degree, of the sense of universal Brotherhood and of 
the kindly sympathies of man with man? Already we 
begin to feel that acts of beneficence are scarcely lawful 
save when they come as from brother to brother, from the 
heart of the giver to the hand of the receiver. In the time 
to come, it is not too much to hope that there will be far 
less than now of such ungenerous generosity as finds vent 
in such phrases as, “I have done my duty by him, and now 
I wash my hands of him ;” “I have done my part, and if 
he rot I care not.” Less need even may there be for the 
deep-sighted Buddhist precept, “If a man cannot feel in 
charity with another, let him resolve on doing him a kind- 
ness, and then he will feel kindly.” 

And, finally, there seems faintly revealed, above the mists 
wherein we dwell, the lofty summits of an emotion tran- 
scending all that our race yet has experienced,—a Sympathy 
which shall shine on the joys and melt with the sorrows, not 
only of the Lovely, but of the Unlovely, and thus make man 
at last “ perfect as his Father in Heaven, who makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” For eighteen centuries those words 
have rung in our ears; but who can boast he has fathomed 
their meaning, or even conceived any plan of life which 
could give them practical realization? To do this thoroughly, 
to feel such genuine sympathy for the stupid, the mean- 
minded, the vicious, as to enable us to make for them the 
same sacrifices we should readily make for a beloved friend, 
this is to reach that zenith of goodness which the world has 
idealized in Christ, but towards which scarcely an approxi- 
mation has been practically made, even by the best of Chris- 
tians. 

What will mortal life be if men ever come to feel thus ? 
It will be already the fulfilment of that best dream of 
Mahomet’s heaven, “ Ye shall sit on seats opposite one 
another, and all grudges shall be taken out of your hearts.” 
Mankind will then be joined as in one great Insurance 
against Want and Woe, and no misfortune will be unbear- 
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able to one, because it will be shared by all So many 
hearts will rejoice with every innocent joy, that men will 
live as in a room brightened all round with mirrors reflecting 
every light. So many hands will stretch forth to alleviate 
every pain, and remove every burden, and supply every 
want, that in the sweet sense of that kindly human love 
even the heaviest sorrow will melt away like snow in the 
sunshine of spring. 

Even our poor sympathies, such as they are now, are the 
source of all our purest joys. Pain and Pleasure alike 
undergo a Rosicrucian transformation from lead to gold when 
they pass through the alembic of another's soul ; and, while 
the dreariest Hell would be entire self-enwrapment, so the 
sweetest Heaven would be to feelyas God feels for every 
creature He has made. When wé have advanced a little 
nearer to such Divine Sympathy, then it is obvious, also, 
that we shall be more capable of the supreme joy of Divine 
Love, and uo longer find the harmony of communion for 
ever broken by the discords of earth. He who will teach us 
how truly to Love the Unlovely, will lead us into the land 
where our Sun shall no more go down. 


In conclusion, I have but to remark, that this long 
history of the progress of the reflex emotions, from cruel 
Heteropathy to helpful Sympathy, has not supplied us with 
the slightest clue to the mystery of how, at each successive 
stage and as the higher sentiment dawns, there is a corre- 
sponding overruling inward command to follow the higher 
and disregard the lower impulse. Nothing in the progress 
of the emotion explains either the existence or progress of 
the moral sense of obligation ; any more than the anatomy 
of a horse explains how he is found with bit and bridle. 
Other things grow, nay, everything in our nature grows, as 
well as these emotions ; every taste alters, every sentiment 
develops. But nothing within us corresponding to the Moral 
Sense develops simultaneously along side of them, setting 
the seal of approval on the tastes and feelings of adult life, 
and of disapprobation on those of childhood. 

If, then, this Regulative Principle or Intuition of a Duty 
to follow the higher Emotion and renounce the lower, stand 
out no less inexplicable when we have carefully traced the 
long history of one of the chief emotions to be regulated, we 
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have surely obtained at least a negative reply to the deso- 
lating doctrine recently introduced, that the Moral Sense in 
man is only the social instinct of the brute modified under the 
conditions of human existence? We have shewn that these 
cultivated instincts, rising into humane emotions, are not 
the Moral Sense itself, but only that which the Moral Sense 
works upon,—not that which, in any way, explains the ethical 
choice of good and rejection of evil, but merely the good 
and evil things regarding which the choice is exercised. 
Whence we derive the solemn sense of Duty to give place 
to the higher emotion rather than to the lower (a sense 
which undoubtedly grows simultaneously with the growth 
of the emotions which it controls), is another problem whose 
solution cannot here be attempted. One remark only need 
be made to forestall a commonplace of the new phase of 
Utilitarianism. We are told that our personal Intuitions 
of Duty are the inherited prejudices of our ancestors in 
favour of the kind of actions which have proved on experi- 
ence to be most conducive to the general welfare of the 
community. If this be the case, how does it happen that 
we have all acquired in these days a very clear Intuition 
that it is our duty to preserve the lives of the aged, of 
sufferers by disease, and of deformed children? The howl 
of indignation which has recently followed the publica- 
tion of a humanely-intended scheme of Euthanasia for 
shortening the existence of such persons for their own benefit, 
may afford us a measure of what the feelings of modern 
Christendom would be were some new Lycurgus to propose 
to extinguish them for the good of the commonwealth. Yet 
what, in truth, is this ever-growing sense of the infinite 
sacredness of human life but a sentiment tending directly 
to counteract the interests of the community at large ? 
Mr. Greg has clearly expounded that our compassion for 
the feeble and the sickly defeats, as regards the human race, 
the beneficent natural law of the “ Survival of the Fittest ;”* 
and Mr. Galton considers it to involve nothing short of a 
menace to the civilization whence it has sprung. Nature 
kills off such superfluous lives among the brutes ; and savages 
and Chinese follow Nature, to their great advantage and 





* See the whole remarkable chapter, Enigmas, III. 
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convenience.* Yet even the Chinese do not profess to have 
any sense of moral obligation to drown their superfluous 
babies ; and we—who ruthlessly entail on our nation all 
the evils resulting from allowing diseased and deformed 
people to live and multiply, and women to become “ redun- 
dant”—we actually have a “set of the brain” in favour of 
our own practice, and against that of the natives of the 
Flowery Land. Till this mystery be satisfactorily explained, 
I think we are justified in assuming that, whencesoever the 
awful and Divine idea of Moral Duty may have descended 
to us, it has, at all events, not been derived from the in- 
herited prejudices of our ancestors in favour of the kind of 
actions which are “most conducive to the general welfare 
of the community ;” and have even been recognized so to 
be for thousands of years. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, or Books writ- 
ten by Members of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, from their first Rise to the Present Time, inter- 
spersed with Critical Remarks, and Occasional Biographi- 
cal Notices, and including all Writings by Authors before 
joining, and by those after having left the Society, whether 
adverse or not, as far as known. By Joseph Smith. 
8vo. 2 vols. Joseph Smith, Oxford Street, Whitechapel. 
1867. 

2. The London Friends’ Meetings: shewing the Rise of the 
Society of Friends in London ; its Progress, and the De- 
velopment of its Discipline ; with Accounts of the various 
Meeting-Houses and Burial-Grounds, their History and 
General Associations. Compiled from Original Records 





* “Infanticide was almost universally admitted among the Greeks, being 
sanctioned, upon what we should call the Greatest-Happiness principle, by the 
ideal legislation of Plato and Aristotle, and by the actual legislation of Lycurgus 
and Solon.” —European Morals, Vol. Il. p. 27. The early Christians prohibited 
infanticide, not so much from pity for the child’s loss of the joys of human 
life, as from compassion for the penalty it incurred by dying unbaptized, and 
consequently destined to hell or limbo. 
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and other Sources. By William Beck and T. Frederick 
Ball. 8vo. F. Bowyer Kitto. 1869. 


3. Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana ; or, a Catalogue of Books 
adverse to the Society of Friends, alphabetically arranged ; 
with Biographical Notices of the Authors, together with 
the Answers which have been given to some of them by 
Friends and others. By Joseph Smith. 8vo. Joseph 
Smith, Oxford Street, Whitechapel. 1873. 


AsovT a mile to the north of the old Roman road which 
separates the counties of Leicester and Warwick, there is to 
be found a tiny village bearing the not uncommon name of 
Drayton. Given a quaint old church, a substantial rectory 
and a few scattered cottages, with a neat block of national 
schools, and in this short inventory is comprised a list of 
all the buildings in the hamlet. The modern traveller who 
runs down from London by the Trent Valley line may readily, 
as he rushes past, descry the diminutive spire of its parish 
church ; but, in order to do so, he must keep a good look- 
out from the right-hand window of his railway carriage, 
when midway between the stations of Nuneaton and Ather- 
stone. It nestles pleasantly in the shade of many trees, 
planted on a clayey knoll of rising ground at the head of 
the Fenn Lanes, which lead straight to Bosworth Field. In 
the seventeenth century the little place was dignified by its 
residents with the style and title of a “town,” and, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, was known sometimes as Drayton-in-the- 
Clay, sometimes as Fenny Drayton. The former of these 
two rustic appellations is now quite out of date, but the 
latter has survived to our times, and is the common desig- 
nation of the village. If any pilgrim from the south should 
venture on a dusty day to explore his way along the ancient 
Watling Street in search of this out-of-the-way spot, he will 
do well, unless he be a strict teetotaller, to slake his thirst 
at the “Red Gate,” just at the turning of the bypath which 
winds between hedges to Drayton. Otherwise he may find 
that he has lost his opportunity. At the village itself he 
will discover nothing in the shape of inn or public-house ; 
nor does any accommodation for man or beast await him 
on his forward progress till he reaches the “ Blue Lion” at 
Witherley, if he cross the fields, or the “ Bull” at Mancetter, 
if he keep the road. Were it not for the proximity of the 
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Atherstone Hunt, it is doubtful whether even these modest 
hostelries could have held their own, in the midst of the 
almost Puritan simplicity of the neighbourhood. 

Missing, it may be, those potent attractions of creature- 
comfort which await the wayfarer in districts more populous 
or more frequented, our supposed pilgrim has nevertheless 
a treat in store for him at Drayton. If Church antiquities 
delight his taste, he will linger in St. Mary’s porch to admire 
the fine Norman archway, carved in red sandstone, the relic 
of a sturdier fane than that to which it now gives entrance. 
If county history be his theme, the noble store of monu- 
ments which crowd the little structure with records and 
effigies of the Purefeys or Purefoys of an older time, will 
not fail to furnish materials for his note-book. If signs of 
the Catholic revival please him, he will notice with satis- 
faction the graceful way in which all the appointments 
necessary to high ritual have been so introduced as to har- 
monize with the surroundings of the place. If Puritan 
memories have a stronger hold upon his heart, the walls 
will seem again to ring with the pleading prayers and stern 
discourses which, with equal boldness in addressing God 
and man, were freely poured forth from Calvinistic throats 
in the days of England’s Commonwealth. Should he, by 
some odd chance, be interested in the annals of a heresy, 
in the face of whose radical assault on the dominion of 
dogma the mutual battles and rivalries of Catholic and 
Puritan seem reduced to the level of insignificant conten- 
tions ; then, as he treads the grass of the quiet grave-yard, 
trim as a garden, with its border of choice flowers and its 
canopy of drooping cedars, he will hardly fail to notice the 
long line of headstones which enshrine the family history 
of not the least outspoken or eloquent of our Unitarian 
forerunners,—one whose public recognition, with the honour 
due to his brave advocacy of a daring cause, directly led, 
through the Manchester Socinian Controversy, first to the 
Lady Hewley Judgment as a decision of law, and next to 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act as a measure of equity. 

Alas for our pilgrim! While we have thus been dallying 
with him, and shewing off before him the objects of minor 
note which crowd his footsteps in this obscure locality, he 
has been burning with curiosity and impatience, eager to 
get to the main object of his quest. Do but ask him what 
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brought him hither to stand for an hour or two upon the 
soil of Drayton. He will confess no immediate drawing of 
soul towards any of the associations you have provided for 
him. His allurement to the place, the magnet that urged 
thither the metal of his soul as surely as the ship of Agib 
was urged toward the loadstone rock, was no sight that 
could be seen in the church porch, no tale that the church 
walls could tell him. It was the spell of a single name, 
one well worthy to draw a pilgrim’s homage, for it was the 
name of GEORGE Fox. 

It may, after all, seem a little disappointing that the most 
diligent inquirer should have to record an entire absence 
of any surviving memorials to testify to George Fox’s nine- 
teen years’ uninterrupted residence in the home of his birth 
and boyhood. The parish register which doubtless con- 
tained the entry of his baptism is unfortunately lost or 
destroyed, so that there is no chance now of making any 
nearer approximation to the date of his birth than his own 
statement allows, which places it somewhere in the month 
of July, 1624. The cottage in which he first saw the light 
is gone. In vain does a late tradition endeavour to make 
up for its loss by pointing to an old farmhouse (now divided 
into three cottages) as the scene of his birth. The site alone 
of the real birthplace remains. At a little distance from it 
there has arisen within the last twelve months an unsightly 
interloper, whose presence could well have been spared. 
By what strange freak of unsuspected barbarism in taste 
so good and so cultivated a man as the late Squire Brace- 
bridge could have been tempted to imagine that he was 
doing honour to the memory of George Fox by the impor- 
tation of a cheap stonemason’s obelisk, with a paltry iron 
railing about it, such as may be counted by dozens in every 
suburban cemetery, it is impossible to guess. However, there 
it is. Soon may some friendly earthquake make room for 
it below ! 

If one can forget, or, better still, if one can avoid seeing 
this obnoxious intruder, it is something to feel that the 
veritable scenery of the early pages of George Fox’s Journal 
surrounds one’s meditations. In this still air the quick 
shuttle of Christopher Fox’s loom was often heard to ply 
its busy task with pleasant rattling sound. Along these 
green lanes the weaver of Drayton walked with Mary Lago, 
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in the days of happy courtship before that alliance with 
“the family of the Lagos and the stock of the martyrs”* 
which resulted in the birth of George. As this union 
ripened with the mellowing years, and shaped itself into 
the beauty of a seemly, grave, God-fearing English home, 
the neighbours, gathering in their little knots of gossip and 
merriment, devised the name of Righteous Christer for the 
honest weaver who would not mix in their sports. These 
neighbours we can see as in a living picture ; we can study 
their peculiarities, read their characters, and overhear their 
very conversation, by help of that wonderful portrait gallery 
of Midland Englishmen which is given to us in the artless 
pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress by one of the most natural 
of English humorists. By degrees, as we grow familiarized 
with the scene around us and recollections thicken upon 
us, re-animating with invisible flesh and blood the visible 
setting of the old life that was lived here two centuries 
ago, we think we hear the sturdy tread of the elder Fox, 
as he paces homeward with some Puritan companion from 
a dispute on the green in front of the little churchyard, in 
which his son, now on a visit to the old home, has figured 
nobly, though in opposition to the saints ; and we can detect 
the true ring of that spiritual manliness which the genius 
of the son inherited from the constancy of the father, when 
Righteous Christer, divided between reverence for the Puri- 
tan ministry and admiration of George’s spirit and power, 
strikes at length his cane upon the ground and exclaims, 
“Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the truth, it will 
carry him out.”+ 

Can we not conjure up, too, the face, the attitude, the 
outward and visible man of him whose toil-spent life this 
brave saying, “Stand to the truth,” did most completely 
characterize? Will not, in these sunny glades, while the 





* Journal of George Fox, p. 1. This family of the Lagos, or Lagoes, is 
hardly yet extinct in the neighbourhood ; the handiwork of a Lagoe is to be seen 
among the tombs at Drayton ; some of the last of the name lie buried in the 
churchyard at Mancetter, two miles away, where the memory of ‘‘ the martyrs,” 
Robert Glover and Joyce Lewis, is still revered. As for Faux, or Fox, it is a 
common name in all the country round. Whether any of Christopher's posterity 
can be identified with the existing owners of his surname seems never to have 
been inquired into. The heirs-at-law of George Fox, being the descendants 
of his brother John, were settled in Pennsylvania in 1767. 

+ Journal of George Fox, Wilson Armistead’s edition, 1852, Vol. I. p. 183. 
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wind whispers among the cedars, or the village clock strikes 
the noontide hour, the shapely form and radiant mien of 
that “awful, living, reverent frame,” which men both “ felt 
and beheld”* when George Fox preached or prayed, arise 
once more to spiritual view? Whether it be as Honthorst 
painted him, in his thirtieth year, with upturned eye and 
quivering hands, the ecstasy of enthusiasm revealed in every 
line of his beautiful countenance ; or as he appears in that 
rude, scant woodcut which, some say, conveys the only real 
likeness of his person, and which shews the broad, massive, 
dignified, and withal homely and friendly visage of an elder 
of forty or fifty ; or as Thomas Read saw him, for one awful 
moment, tearing the lead from the face of his coffin when 
he had lain sixty-six years in his grave, and could after- 
wards give no more distinct account of what he had seen 
than to say that the features were perfect and the hair lay 
upon the forehead ;+ in one of these likenesses, or, if in 
none of these, in some aspect and semblance never seen yet 
by mortal man—the spiritual impression of his writings 
putting on such robe of bodily form as is willingly ac- 
cepted by a grateful and obedient imagination—must George 
Fox needs appear to every one who loves his name and 
visits Drayton for the sake of it. Nay, we can hardly think 
it wonderful that an aged villager should be able to tell of 
his own recollection, how, when he was a boy, Quaker folks 
came to a certain spot in the field, where once George Fox’s 
cottage birthplace stood, and went down even on their knees. 
The instinct of pilgrimage, so far as it is native to the human 
heart, cannot be repressed by the drab waistcoat or sobered 
by the plain language of Friends, but will break out, when 
the place and the emotion compel it, with quite unreasoning 
vehemence, and with all the humbling passion of adoration. 
God sentl men to worship at no meaner shrines than the 
wind-swept field where the spirit which called into being 
the companionship of the Friends of Truth seems to mingle 
strangely with the summer breeze ! 

Rumours have lately been rife, to the effect that a species 
of revival has at length overtaken the slumbering ener- 
gies of the Society which George Fox founded. Nor are 











* William Penn’s Preface to Fox’s Journal. 
+ Webb's Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, 2nd edition, 1868, p. 322. 
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testimonies to the fact altogether wanting in the very neigh- 
bourhood we have just been describing. Sundry little 
antique meeting-houses, of the plainest, rudest, baldest type, 
which had long been closed and given up to ivy without 
and cobwebs within, have been repaired and re-opened during 
the last few years ; and although several still remain disused 
as regards their original purpose, one being converted into 
a joiner’s workshop, another occupied as a school, and a third 
let as a Methodist chapel, it seems nevertheless to be under- 
stood that the downward tendency has been arrested ; and 
there are symptoms of a strong desire to rekindle the zeal 
which once burned at these lowly centres of the silent reli- 
gion. How far any attempts to impregnate Quakerism with 
a new vitality are likely to prove ultimately successful may 
be considered doubtful in the highest degree. Great, indeed, 
would be the gain at once to English manliness and to the 
free development of the native power of English religion, 
could a large infusion of the original Quaker spirit be poured 
afresh into the veins of the existing Quaker body. But the 
present attitude of that venerable community reminds one 
of nothing so forcibly as of the grotesque endeavours of 
some placid elderly dame, who, at the taunt of inactivity, 
should don a new apron over her black silk, and potter about 
her old tasks, in vain forgetfulness of the fact that she is 
no longer the rosy, stirring lass she was when as a gawky 
girl she wore short frocks and a brown-holland pinafore. 

In the golden age of its youth and vigorous prime, the 
Society of Friends presented the spectacle of a genuine and 
powerful awakening of the spiritual life, now and then 
overflowing, as might be expected, into the extravagances 
which are inseparable from all real enthusiasm at its height, 
but preserving for the most part a sitplicity of demeanour, 
a self-control, and a directness of moral purpose, which were 
the visible evidence of sincerity and strength. With the 
last century, roughly speaking, began a new stage in the 
development of the community, the iron age of a stiff, un- 
yielding Quakerism, when, to abate the evils contingent on 
a cooling zeal, an increasing rigour of discipline was intro- 
duced, and carried out rather in the spirit of a small and 
finicking preciseness than on a broad, grave principle of 
self-chastisement. Next came, in the second half of the 
century, the silver age of philanthropic Quakerism, which 
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has endured with varying fortunes to our own day; and 
with its placid virtues and kindly benevolences has done so 
much, both directly and indirectly, for the alleviation and 
prevention of the kinds and the causes of suffering and 
misery, has induced a new spirit of sympathy with humanity, 
and given men a new experience, almost a new sense, of 
the positive good and richly restorative power of peace, 
gentleness, compassion and goodwill. If the creative days 
of Fox and Nayler and Burroughs are over, and most unlikely 
to return, surely it may be affirmed, as some counterbalance 
to the loss, that in the impulse communicated through such 
lives as those of John Woolman, Joseph Lancaster and Eli- 
zabeth Fry, to every branch of modern philanthropy, a new 
career has been opened for Christianity itself. What of the 
future? Since no longer the plain speech dignifies the turn 
of Quaker phrase, since the sweet primness of Quaker ladies 
and the sober gravity of Quaker gentlemen are not likely 
to be much longer distinguishable to the eye by the outward 
marks of a costume of singular comeliness and purity, there 
might be some excuse for concluding that the latest age 
of Quaker development will be the age of lead or of brass. 
Time alone can shew. We are naturally apt to be much 
more alive, in criticising the shortcomings of our contem- 
poraries, to the apparent, and it may be only superficial 
deflections from the ancient type, than to the premonitions 
of new development which underlie and justify the change. 

It must be admitted that the most remarkable manifes- 
tations of literary activity which have lately come to our 
notice in connection with the Society of Friends betray 
rather a tendency to collect and preserve the traditions of 
the honoured past, than an initiating power of first-hand 
inspiration like that of Fox, or even a logically reconstruc- 
tive genius such as is exhibited in Robert Barclay’s Apology. 
Doubtless, the prevalence of an antiquarian turn of mind 
is a sign of weakness quite as much as a token of piety in 
any religious community which encourages it. Be this as 
it may, we owe a great debt of gratitude to those writers 
who have chosen the obscure field of the religious and lite- 
rary antiquities of their body, and who have performed their 
task, in the main, so faithfully and so well. 

We speak from an experience of nearly six years’ con- 
stant and often daily use of Joseph Smith’s Descriptive 
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Catalogue of Friends’ Books, when we say that in studying 
the religious phenomena of the period of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, we do not know of any handbook 
which has been of more frequent and essential service to 
our inquiries. We recollect ordering the book without 
asking its cost, and pulling a very long face when a bill for 
three guineas accompanied it. It is now somewhat reduced 
in price ; but we should have no hesitation in paying the 
original demand over again, if necessary to replace the book, 
for we have proved its value not only as an accurate regis- 
ter of the literature with which it professes to deal, but as 
indirectly throwing a flood of unexpected light upon many 
of the duskier corners of seventeenth-century thought and 
faith. We speak here of its utility in a field with which we 
are more or less familiar; but the range of the catalogue 
embraces all Quaker writings up to the day of its publication. 
The idea of the compilation was suggested by a catalogue 
of Friends’ Books published by John Whiting in 1708 ; and 
it is the result of twenty years’ careful and conscientious 
research on the part of Joseph Smith. When we mention 
that the title of each book catalogued is given not only at 
full length, but as nearly as possible in reproduction of the 
original typography, some conception may be formed of the 
immense labour entailed in the execution of the work. 
Nor is this all; the illustrative matter, derived often from 
rare and manuscript sources, is so curious and full, that, as 
the compiler remarks in his Preface, “this Catalogue might 
not inappropriately be entitled, A Biographical Dictionary 
of Authors of the Society of Friends, with a Chronological 
Register of their Publications.” 

Few people who have not looked into the subject with 
the aid of some such manual, are probably aware how in- 
cessant was the use which the early Friends made of the 
press, for the dissemination of their views. Above three 
hundred separate pieces by George Fox alone are enume- 
rated in Joseph Smith’s pages, and many of these went 
through edition after edition. A similar account might be 
rendered of the pamphlets, epistles, broad-sheets and other 
productions of many an early follower of Fox. Nor is the 
list by any means limited to publications in the English 
language. A considerable number of original writings in 
Dutch are to be found in the catalogue, while there are 
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translations into Dutch, French and German, of many 
others. Probably no other sect at its rise made anything 
like such amazing additions to the pamphlet literature of 
the day. Poverty and pettiness are the characteristics of 
many of these publications, even such as came from the 
pen of the master himself; but they were eminently ser- 
viceable in view of their immediate occasion, which was all 
that their writers contemplated. Among them are works of 
real spiritual eloquence, such as the Journal of George Fox 
(which unfortunately has been greatly over-edited, in the 
foolish desire to prune away its native roughness and redun- 
dancies) and the writings of James Nayler; while every 
care that scholarship and culture could bestow upon the 
elucidation and recommendation of Friends’ principles has 
been successfully offered in the works of William Penn, 
Isaac Penington and Robert Barclay. 

The history of London Friends’ Meetings, by Messrs. 
Beck and Ball, is valuable for the very full and candid 
account it presents of the rise of the Quaker discipline and 
its results. No other work with which we are acquainted 
affords so comprehensive a sketch of the progress of Qua- 
kerism through the different stages to which we have slightly 
alluded above. Great prominence is given to the subject of 
the antecedents of the Quaker movement ; particularly its 
rise out of the bosom of the Baptist communities, and its 
virtual dependence upon the zeal of the strong men and 
women who flocked to it from the North of England, for 
the sustaining of its early career of missionary enterprize. 
Indeed, it is mainly to the recurring influence of “stern 
upright men” from this quarter, such as Samuel Fothergill 
of Warrington, that the renewed life of Quakerism in 1760 
may be traced. The question of the spiritual antecedents 
of Quakerism is a larger one than we can here enter upon, 
but in the introductory chapters of Messrs. Beck and Ball 
much valuable aid will be found towards the solution of 
what is a most important as well as most fascinating pro- 
blem. The completeness and compactness of the early 
Quaker discipline is a matter which lies within narrower 
limits, but is by no means uninteresting or uninstructive. 
The striking good sense and hold of practical reality which 
characterized George Fox’s mind in the midst of his devo- 
tion to a purely spiritual calling, is nowhere more ably 
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exemplified than in the paper which he drew up about 
1668, expressing his views as to the manner in which the 
Meetings for Discipline were to be conducted, and which is 
to be found entered in manuscript on the books of several 
of the London meetings. “In these minutes, or ‘canons’ 
as some have termed them, is to be found the germ of much 
of the subsequent disciplinary action of the Society ; they 
contain also, in a condensed form, the counsel which George 
Fox from time to time throughout his life thought it right 
to issue.”* This faculty of organization, combined with a 
genuine love for sound education and good order, is not the 
only trait of character which George Fox shares with John 
Wesley. 

As a companion to his catalogue of the writings of 
Friends, the Quaker bibliographer has taken the pains to 
compile and publish a similar handbook to the works of 
their adversaries. This was issued in three parts, the third 
of which appeared last June. It would be vain to pretend 
that the new work equals its predecessor in interest or value. 
The same independence of treatment could not be expected 
of it. It does not, indeed, nominally cover any of the old 
ground ; since the compiler has excluded from the volume 
any entry of books written by antagonists who once be- 
longed to the Society. Yet, inasmuch as the Quakers inva- 
riably made a business of answering all their controversial 
foes ; and went out of their way to challenge by a personal 
attack, with the weapons of wordy war, many an author 
who was quite guiltless of the intention to engage in con- 
troversial dispute with these strenuous avengers of their 
own cause ; it follows that very few names indeed appear in 
the Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana which have not already, in 
some shape or other, graced the pages of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books. Those new names which do 
occur are either due to the additions made to the compiler’s 
knowledge of Quaker literature since 1867, or they are 
names which have no real claim to appear in an index of 
adverse authors ; being the names of men who either wrote 





* London Friends’ Meetings, p. 52. Among the oddities contained in this 
volume is a list (p. 40) of curious names culled from the early marriage records. 
It is impossible to read them without a smile, though none of them are quite 
so good as Refine Weekes and Preserved Fish, which adorn Joseph Smith’s 
Catalogue. 
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nothing, or wrote nothing against Friends, and whose sole 
right to the distinction of being pilloried in this catalogue 
consists in the fact that they made themselves obnoxious 
by word or deed to the followers of George Fox. Thus the 
ground on which Thomas Andrews, the Ejected Vicar of 
Wellingborough, makes his appearance in the list, is simply 
the statement of Palmer, in his Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
that “he had trouble from the Quakers, who would come 
into the church and disturb him as he was preaching, but 
he used to stop till the officers carried them out of the 
church.” 

In this eagerness to record the name of a man who, if he 
had written anything (which does not appear), might pos- 
sibly have written against Friends, there is a faint indi- 
cation of the persistence of what strikes one as the least 
pleasing trait in the Quaker character. It seems as though, 
while able manfully to endure every sort of bodily persecu- 
tion with the noblest zeal, the Quakers were unable either 
to bear adverse argument or to stand unmoved the empty 
assaults of invective. No writings in religious controversy 
with which we are acquainted deal so openly and unspar- 
ingly as do the early Quaker tracts, in virulence of asser- 
tion and declamation. Somehow, all this does not affect 
us in quite the same way that similar language coming from 
other quarters does. It strikes us as an incontinence of the 
tongue rather than a vice of the heart. Plain speaking has 
its temptation. We do not believe that any of these men, 
if the tables had been turned, would have become perse- 
cutors. They, and their ancestors the Baptists, are free from 
the suspicion of this iniquity. At the same time, and con- 
sidering the freedom with which they themselves could on 
occasion make full use of the hard words which break no 
bones, it is a little surprising that they should appear so 
thin-skinned to the slightest breath of unfriendly criticism, 
or any but the most courteous allusion. 

The compiler has been largely aided in his task by the 
existence of a considerable library of Adverse Books at 
Devonshire House, in the care of the Meeting for Sufferings ; 
in addition to this he has ransacked every available reposi- 
tory, and the result is a model of diligence. The attacks on 
the principles and the practices of Friends came from the 
most opposite quarters, and there are names in this volume 
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which for the first time, we suppose, find themselves ranged 
in one army, and visited with a like condemnation. As we 
open the volume at random, we discover that David Hume, 
the historian, and John Humphreys, the last survivor of the 
Ejected Ministers, Billy Hibbard, the Methodist preacher of 
New York, and George Hickes, the nonjuring bishop, William 
Warburton of the Divine Legation, and Ned Ward of the 
London Spy, are brought into strange juxtaposition by the 
exigencies of the alphabet. So Edmund Calamy and Zachary 
Grey, Charles Leslie and Thomas Chubb, Wesley and Top- 
lady, Bossuet, Voltaire and Antoinette Bourignon, Mos- 
heim and Swedenborg, Evelyn and Lord Macaulay, all 
have touched the sacred ark of Friends’ truth, and are 
henceforth compelled to do penance in company. It must 
not be supposed that a complete bibliography of the writings 
of such distinguished writers as the above is to be extracted 
from Joseph Smith’s account of them. He only professes 
to enumerate such of their publications as bear upon Friends 
and their doings. For the bibliography of Baxter, we still 
have to apply in our need to Mr. Grosart ; of Wesley, to 
Mr. Tyerman ; of Swedenborg, to Mr. White. 

One exception, indeed, there is to thisrule. Should any 
student be in search of a pretty complete list of the writings, 
printed and manuscript, of Lodowicke Muggleton, of his 
cousin John Reeve, and of the sect which they brought into 
existence, he may find what he wants on turning to the 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana. Remembering what was the 
origin of Muggleton and his school, and that while springing 
from much the same ground of private conviction and ante- 
cedent training as that which gave birth to Quaker prin- 
ciples, they yet developed a system of doctrine which in its 
hard realistic outlines formed the exact antithesis to Fox’s 
spiritual mysticism, the exception made in their favour is 
not without significance. It might be said that their writ- 
ings are admissible in their entirety, because there is not a 
line in them which is not meant to contradict the whole 
theory on which Quakerism stands. 

In his biographical notices of adverse authors, our com- 
piler is not nearly so accurate and painstaking as in his 
similar notices of Friends. In the case of these latter, by 
opening up stores contained in original records, he has 
largely added to the existing stock of authentic information. 
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In dealing with adversaries, he has thought it enough to 
avoid the suspicion of partiality by “taking the short sketches 
or biographical accounts mostly from sources furnished by 
their own bodies, or favourable to them.” Unfortunately, 
the works to which he has had recourse with this object in 
view are frequently such as no student would think ade- 
quate. Hence there are several flaws in the biographical 
portion. For instance, John Cheyney, of Burton Wood, 
near Warrington, was no “Episcopal priest,” but a Non- 
conformist minister; he preached the sermon before the 
Cheshire Meeting of United Brethren at Knutsford on the 
14th of August, 1694. Lawrence Claxton is not correctly 
described as “ of Cambridgeshire ;” his birthplace was Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire, and his life was spent chiefly in the 
North of England and in London. The account of Lodo- 
wicke Muggleton, taken from Evans’ Sketch, is both imper- 
fect and erroneous. Samuel Newton was not a “ Presby- 
terian priest,” but the Independent minister of the Old 
Meeting, Norwich. 

After all, the subordinate character of these and similar 
errors which we have detected while using the book, is the 
best testimony to its general efficiency. The same remark 
holds good of the omissions we have noticed, which are 
mostly in the lighter literature of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It is singular that a compiler who found 
room for Ned Ward on the strength of two rare anonymous 
pieces, should have overlooked the much more accessible 
witticisms of Tom Brown. Perhaps a word ought to be 
said on the subject of errors of the press ; these are certainly 
of too frequent occurrence, and are especially to be lamented 
in transcripts of the titles of works in foreign languages. 
Joseph Smith would have done well to have secured the 
services of a scholar in revising the sheets for the last time. 

“The reader will perceive on examination,” says our com- 
piler, “that the greatest adversaries the Society had to con- 
tend with, in early days, were the Nonconformist divines.” 
This is true, on condition that “Nonconformist divines” 
is intended to stand for the Puritan party, whether in the 

“stablishment or excluded from it. Nor does this imply 
only that the Puritans were, as a rule, distinguished as 
eager controversialists. It means that the deep and earnest 
power of religion, which actuated men on both of these two 
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" contrasted sides, forced them into mutual antagonism. Puri- 
tan against Quaker, and Quaker against Puritan, did not 
merely imply opinion versus opinion, or discipline and order 


contra discipline and order. It signified godliness against . 


godliness, faith against faith, spirit of life opposed to spirit 
of life. The religious life of England was under the care 
of the Puritans when the Quaker movement began ; piety, 
personal holiness, unction, salvation itself, were identified 
with a Calvinistic theology and a Church organization of 
the Puritan type. In threatening the basis of this theology 
and disowning the sanctity of this organization, the Quakers 
were, in the estimate of a serious Puritan, unsettling the 
deepest ground of faith, and denying the reality of the only 
appointed methods of righteousness. No Puritan could, in 
his heart, make terms with a Quaker; no Quaker could 
admit the Puritan claims, or even silently acquiesce in what 
he must consider their impious usurpation of the province 
of the Spirit. Where there can be no compromise, there 
must, if either side is in earnest, be warfare ; and nothing 
is more certain than that, in this case, both sides were in 
that deadly earnest which is ready for martyrdom. The 
Quakers might be scourged, maimed, mulcted, flung into 
dungeons, slowly or quickly tortured to death ; but they 
could not be convinced, or suppressed, or destroyed. They 
determined to live; and it was gradually seen that their 
vitality was not simply the persistence of a prejudice or 
the obstinacy of an opinion, but was the indomitable life of 
a real religion. The Puritan party was too potent and re- 
spectable to be assailed, in the first instance, by the rude, 
gross methods of oppression which were unhesitatingly ap- 
plied to the Quaker movement at its outset ; but it ran the 
gauntlet of the craftier agencies employed under the Restora- 
tion to cripple, demolish, or at any rate undermine and 
dishonour it. It stood the test of Ejection, and endured. 
Thus both parties were ready for any sacrifice, while each 
was persuaded, to the verge of fanaticism, that it alone was 
in possession of the truth. How could they agree to sit 
down quietly together? Must they not needs be at logger- 
heads to some purpose, when the real point at issue between 
them was the future course of the religious life of En- 
gland ? 

A shrewd observer of the inuer life of modern Friends 
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may be tempted to indulge the opinion that the Puritan 
theology, if unable to coerce in its origin the Quaker in- 
spiration, has in the long run proved conqueror over it. 
Modern Quakerism, particularly since the influence of Joseph | 
John Gurney became decisive of its principles and policy, | 
has been little else than an emasculate Calvinism,—a Cal- 
vinism, that is to say, without zeal and without enterprize. 
Of old there could harmoniously co-exist a great diversity | 
of theological view among those who, in the cardinal phrase | 
of Quakerism, were guided by the Light within. The con- 
cord was not doctrinal, but spiritual. If Barclay represented 
one distinctive type of thought as taking part in this con- 
cord, Penn exemplified the concurrence of another, and, as 
many will hold, a truer. But this is all changed at present. 
No divergences from a well-understood standard of “evan- 
gelical” or semi-Calvinistic opinion is openly tolerated, at 
least among English Friends. The Society which was 
founded by the Spirit at the hands of the strong, is governed 
now by the timid, whose weakness seeks only to be safe. 
What has been the consequence? Its religion and its phi- 
lanthropy, ceasing to recognize each other as the offspring of 
that same Holy Spirit which still maketh all things new, have 
long professed to lie quite apart. Of its exertions on behalf 
of humanity, say Messrs. Beck and Ball, its “records carry 
no trace, for the Society as a body was not identified with 
the movements.”* Every indication of freedom, every in- 
dividuality of thought, has been rigorously repressed within 
its borders ; the power of the Spirit to sustain anew the 
life of faith, or to lead in the path of fresh measures and 
more timely and practical exertions, has been ignored and 
virtually denied. The Puritans are amply avenged. The 
severest and the truest entries in the Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quakeriana would be a series of faithful revelations of the 
prevailing cast of mind and ideal of life among some of 
those who are now called Friends. “ What is Quakerism 2?” 
asks Joseph Smith; and concludes, with William Penn, that 
it is “ Primitive Christianity revived.” Yet so candid is 
his judgment as to lead him immediately to confess, that 
“split up and divided in principle and practice as Friends 
are at the present day, so that old or primitive Christianity 





* London Friends Meetings, p. 396. 
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may be said to be scarcely known, it still remains a puzzle, 
not only to many amongst them, but to others.”* 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon any 
extended account of Friends or their antagonists. We shall 
rather exhibit the relations between Quaker and Puritan 
in a representative instance. Let us return, then, for a 
few moments to the pleasant pathways of Drayton. The 
little village, in George Fox’s early days, enjoyed the min- 
istrations of a Puritan pastor, a man of learning and 
culture, and of a catholic spirit. On that memorable 
occasion in 1654, when Righteous Christer, with so much 
emphasis, avowed his conviction that his erratic son was 
one of those who would “stand to the truth,” a rather 
excited company of middle-aged men had left the church- 
yard a little earlier in the day, and crossed over to the 
adjacent rectory. Their sombre habit, surmounted by a 
black scull-cap and a broad band, their demeanour and 
bearing, which, though flurried for the moment, was of a 
precise and formal cut, and the reverence in which they 
were evidently held by the noisy rabble, numbering some 
hundreds of people, who were crowding about, but who fell 
back at once to let them pass, sufficiently revealed the cha- 
racter and importance of their sacred calling. These were 
eight grave and learned divines of the Puritan party, assem- 
bled from the country parishes around to take part in the 
dispute which was to quell the rising influence of the 
Drayton heretic. Their leader, to whose house they were 
crossing, was a spare man of fifty, with a studious mien, 
who limped a little from lameness as he led the way. Ex- 
claiming that he dared not stay longer in the air for fear of 
the cold, he bade his companions follow him into the parlour, 
where he invited them to drink with him. Entering the 
rectory, they were joined by their wives; when Mistress 
Stephens, whose thrifty ways were already leading her to 
try too much that sight which, poor lady, she ultimately 
lost, could not forbear exclaiming to her hushand’s friends, 
“What might not George Fox have been, if it had not been 
for the Quakers!” She even, when the repast was over, 
was pleased to repeat this saying, fawningly, as he took it, 
to George himself, whom the crowd hustled along to Ste- 
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phens’ door, crying, “The man in leather breeches is here !” 
Just at that moment he must have been a strange figure to 
behold. His long straight hair, hanging like rats’ tails (as 
Leslie tells us) down to the collar of his fustian jacket, was 
now all tumbled by the wind. His burly frame, which no 
austerity of living could weaken, was struggling in the 
arms of several lusty fellows, who were resolved upon 
carrying him into the church by main force, but coming 
into unexpected collision with the locked door, fell with 
him in a heap in the porch. Scrambling up from beneath 
his fallen tormentors, he rushed off to the edge of the slope 
behind the rectory, and there addressed the crowd which 
followed him; but his persecutors must have him back 
again, and finally hoisted him up on a stool by the church- 
yard wall. The oddity of the whole transaction, the mingled 
humeur and mischief of the pranks played with the weaver’s 
son, might well amuse an idle band of country roisterers, 
and invite a stare from any chance passer-by. In a short 
while, the object of their sport and curiosity had recovered 
breath, and knew that the current of his inspiration was 
rising, and that his time was come. As the fire that burned 
within him seemed to issue forth and kindle his long locks 
with flame, his tall form rose to a manlier height, his pre- 
sence beamed upon the crowd, spreading a sudden dignity 
over the occasion, awing the rabble, enchaining the passer- 
by, and silencing the priests and their wives; while he poured 
forth period after period of warning and appeal in the lus- 
trous strength of that Spirit which he obeyed. It was as 
though an archangel sang. Well might others, as well as 
he, declare that day, “I felt the mighty power of God arise 
over all !”* 

This was not the first encounter between the rector of 
Drayton and his recreant parishioner. Nathaniel Stephens 
had known George Fox from a child. In what year he 
came to Drayton is not ascertained. He was a Wiltshire man 
by birth, the son of Richard Stephens, minister of Stanton 
St. Bernard (Barnwood), and had been educated at Magdalen 
Hall. Inasmuch as old John Dod, the former rector, who 
died at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, in 1645, at the age of 
eighty-six, had been silenced some years before his death, 
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it is reasonable to conclude that Stephens had been em- 
ployed to do duty at Drayton soon after he took his M.A., 
which was in January, 1628. Driven from his church and 
his home by cavalier troops on the outbreak of the war in 
1642, he was obliged for some years to seek refuge, in com- 
pany with thirty of his brother ministers, in the good Puri- 
tan city of Coventry, then held for the Parliament. There, 
“like one in a dry house that hears storms abroad,” to use 
the apt description of his fellow-refugee Richard Baxter, 
he made himself both useful and happy by preaching on 
Sunday mornings at St. Michael’s. At a later period,* Ste- 
phens was regularly presented to the living by the patron, 
Colonel Purefey, and held it till the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act. This Act, by enjoining ceremonies to which 
his conscience was averse, prescribing a form of Common 
Prayer about which he had scruples based not merely on 
matters of detail, but on a conscientious objection to the 
whole theory of that form of worship, and finally requiring 
him to abjure as an unlawful oath the Covenant which he 
had sworn to keep, left him no option, as an honest man, 
but to retire from his post. The character of this man’s 
ministrations is not without historical interest, on account 
of the influence they must necessarily have had on the 
opening mind of George Fox. From the pulpit of Drayton, 
if he heard no enunciations of that more spiritual wisdom 
to which he afterwards attained, at least he listened to a 
teaching which, though the doctrines that supported it 
were somewhat severe and strained, was practical in its 
essence, warm, faithful and devout, and, above all, sincere 
in itself and the constant advocate of sincerity in its hearers. 

At the critical period when George Fox’s trouble of soul 
was at its worst and his illumination was dawning, Stephens 
and he saw a good deal of each other. “Nathaniel Ste- 
phens,” says the latter, “came often to me and I went often 
to him, and another priest sometimes came with him ; and 
they would give place to me to hear me, and I would ask 
them questions and reason with them.” Many of the neigh- 
bouring ministers, to whom Fox went with the tale of his 
anguish of spirit, would have laughed him out of his diffi- 
culties, if they could. The old clergyman of Mancetter bade 





* This seems to be the true way of reading the apparently conflicting state- 
ments in Wood's Athen Owxonienses and Calamy’s Abridgment. 
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54 Friends and their Foes. 
him take tobacco and sing psalms. John Machin, who lec- 
tured at Atherstone, prescribed physic and bleeding for 
him. No wonder he came away from one and another, 
feeling, as he said of the clergyman at Tamworth, that his 
“miserable comforter” was “only like an empty hollow 
cask.” Stephens, it is plain, dealt with the case in a very 
different spirit. Sympathizing to a large extent with the 
young man’s spiritual position, he did his best to apply 
such remedies as a pious Puritan could, to relieve his anxiety 
and inward desperation. He nevertheless failed to under- 
stand the extreme sensitiveness of Fox’s mind at this crisis ; 
his shrinking, as it were, from every touch, even of consola- 
tion. Finding good in the lad, and excellent matter in his 
questionings and reasonings, he spoke highly of him to 
others ; the laudatory tone seems to have hurt Fox like the 
intrusion of vulgar compliment. Nay, he did more; he 
quoted from him, or at least adopted from him, in his 
sermons. “ What I said in discourse to him on the week- 
days, he would preach on the first days ; for which I did 
not like him.’ What would have flattered another, did 
but raise uneasy doubts in his mind. How could he trust 
a ministry which seemed to be satisfied with a borrowed 
inspiration? Stephens’ well-known habits as a laborious 
student, so far from exciting his admiration, would simply 
intensify his feeling of distrust. Why should a man pore 
over his books, as Stephens was reported to do, for sixteen 
hours at a stretch, if he had any original life of God in 
him ? 

One Sunday morning, as he was walking a-field, with 
this problem to be solved before he could go to chureh in 
a coinfortable mind, all at once he “saw it clearly, as the 
Lord opened it,” that the reverence of the common people 
for their pastors was on a wrong foundation; that some- 
thing which “struck at priest Stephens’ ministry” was true, 
namely, “that to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was 
not enough to make a man fit to be a minister of Christ.” 
Henceforward, with his Bible as his only companion, Fox 
visited woods and orchards and solitary places while his 
friends went to church ; and “ was never joined in profes- 
sion of religion with any” till the illumination of the Spirit 
burned bright within him and brought fellow-believers and 
fellow-worshipers to his side. Stephens, going round on 
his pastoral visitations, made a point of telling Fox’s rela- 
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tives he was afraid of George, “for his going after new 
lights.” The young man could afford to smile in himself 
at such fears, knowing that the Lord had opened in him 
the desire and, in part, the perception of a better way.* 
Nothing had occurred as yet to embitter the relations 
between them; but Fox, in introducing Stephens’ name 
into his Journal, adds this pointed note: “This priest after- 
wards became my great persecutor.” It would seem as if 
Fox was utterly unable to forget, however much he may 
have forgiven, that scene in the churchyard at Drayton 
which we have described. He had been insulted in the 
midst of his kith and kin, made a butt and laughing-stock 
above the graves of his forefathers ; and though the Spirit 
triumphed by him in the end, he could by no means efface 
the memory of the riotous and unholy work which preceded. 
At least this is the explanation to which we are compelled 
to resort in accounting for his strong language respecting 
Stephens. For the rector of Drayton was at once too gene- 
rous and too just a man to be his enemy. None of his 
reported dealings with Fox will bear out the charge of per- 
secution. The nearest approach to such a spirit was in his 
conduct at Market Bosworth. Surprised at the appearance 
of George Fox during a lecture in the parish church, “he 
raged much,” on his old parishioner attempting to speak to 
him and to the congregation, and told them the young man 
was mad, and bade people not hear him. Now here is not 
persecution, so much as the self-defence of a preacher, whose 
prerogative is attacked in the very midst of its lawful exer- 
cise. It is true that a minister's lightest words were re- 
garded at that time with a reverence so exceptional, and 
were likely, in the circumstances, to apply so potent a sti- 
mulus to the passions of the crowd, that it was Stephens’ 
duty to be over-careful of the effect of what he said. Yet, 
with every admiration for the boldness of Fox, and a belief 
in the frequent necessity of the course he was constrained 
to take, we feel that there is no great room for either wonder 
or blame, when we read that at Market Bosworth the people, 
stirred up by the exciting scene, rose and bundled Fox with 
his companions out of the church and out of the town, and 
flung stones at them as they went, without, however, doing 
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them much hurt.* Nor can we be very much surprised 
that Stephens should be overheard to say of George Fox to 
his patron, Colonel Purefey, “ that there was never such a 
plant bred in England.” Even on the occasion of the Dray- | 
ton uproar in 1654, Stephens’ opening of the dispute was | 
studiously moderate and fair. “ Neighbours,” said he, “this 
is the business ; George Fox is come to the light of the sun, 
and now he thinks to put out my starlight.” 
It is all the more necessary to depict Nathaniel Stephens’ 
attitude towards George Fox in its true colours, because 
not only is that attitude typical to some extent of the 
relations existing between Quaker and Puritan through all 
the Commonwealth-time, but Stephens seems to have con- 
ducted himself in trying circumstances with a generosity 
which was superior to the prejudices of his class. He did 
not, we may feel certain, any more than George Fox, ever 
forget that afternoon's work at Drayton. But he seems to 
have forgiven the discomfiture of his party, and to have 
henceforth let the Quakers alone, interfering with them 
neither by word nor by deed. Joseph Smith has admitted 
him to the ranks of adverse writers, doubtless remembering 
the epithet of persecutor applied to him by Fox. As an 
author, however, he has certainly done nothing to deserve 
this collocation. 
The earliest of his works, whieh does not seem known to 
our compiler (probably because the source of his informa- 
tion was Dr. Williams’ Library, which does not contain it), 
is entitled, A Precept for the Baptism of Infants, out of 
the New Testament, and partly against the Cavils of Mr. 
Everard in his late Treatise entitled Baby-baptism routed, &e. 
This was published in 1651, and is strictly what it pro- 
fesses to be, a defence of infant baptism on scriptural 
grounds. It was replied to, among other controversial works 
on the same side, by John Tombes, “the Coryphzeus of Ana- 
baptism,” in his Anti-pwdobaptism, 1652. His remaining 
works, which are two in number, are duly catalogued in the 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana ; but they have no right to ap- 
pear there. The first of them is a Calculation of the Name 
of the Beast, and kindred apocalyptic matters. It won the 
high praise of Matthew Poole, who has adopted its method of 
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interpretation in his Synopsis Criticorum ; and it will bear 
reading at the present time for the good sense, candour and 
practical spirit which abound in it. The author discards 
at the outset the idea that the “Name” of the Beast is to 
be sought in any special combination of letters and syllables. 
He construes it to denote the Headship of an alien power, 
opposed to the dominion of Christ. The “Mark” of the 
east is “the publick owning of subjection to this Head- 
ship ;’ and so on of the remaining particulars of this much- 
abused prophecy. The arguments by which he arrives at 
his positions are remarkable for their admixture of plain 
common sense with curiously scholastic trains of thought, 
and a singular array of forgotten authorities. 

The main interest of the book, however, lies in its refer- 
ences to contemporary difficulties, and seventeenth-century 
forms of alienation from the only true spiritual dominion, 
the headship of Jesus Christ. Among others whom he 
thinks in danger of straying from the fold, he exhorts “them 
who amongst us have departed from ordinances and from 
Scriptures, and are now for extraordinary revelations.” Here 
was a direct opportunity of indulging in an attack upon 
the Friends, if he had been so disposed. But he refrains. 
Nay, he does more. That he may not be supposed guilty 
of covert allusions, he thus names and sets them aside from 
the path of his argument: “I will not make mention of 
that sect which goeth under the name of the Quakers; what 
they are, and who they are, God knows: I do desire to 
contain myself in such things as I have some experience 
of.”* And then he goes on to mention by name, and affec- 
tionately to expostulate with some of his old friends the 
Anabaptists, on their tendency to slight all forms, and 
their endeavour to extinguish all book-learning. ‘This is 
not in the tenor of a persecutor’s style. Nor, again, is his 
reference to the Catholic Church, an institution which almost 
every Protestant expositor of the Apocalypse considers him- 
self specially commissioned to revile. “Though the friends 
and followers of the Church of Rome,” he admits, “are the 
greatest enemies that we have, yet nevertheless had we the 
heart of Christ, and did we see the greatness of their sin 
and the grievousness of the wrath to come, we would have 
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tender affections towards them, we would mourn over them 

with many tears.”* Equally catholic in temper is Natha- 

niel Stephens’ last work, a treatise on Original Sin, 1658, 

though it bears testimony to the soundness of his Calvin- | 
ism, and makes strenuous fight against the Arminianism 

of Jeremy Taylor, and the Universalism of Robert Everard, | 
the Anabaptist. 

It is pleasantest to think of him, ere we part company, 
not as buckling on his armour of controversy, or even as 
explicating the mysteries of the Apocalypse, but as penning 
these excellent words of the Postscript to his Plain and 
Easie Calculation, words which Fox might have penned 
just as readily and truthfully as Stephens: “ My purpose 
is not to speak anything to please or to displease any party: 
neither can I tell how any party will be pleased with me: 
it may be I shall displease all. However, I do desire to 
please mine own Conscience, in delivering that which I 
conceive to be a truth of God.”+ Who can doubt that the 
conviction of having fulfilled to the utmost the spirit of these 
words, had power to lighten the old man’s fourteen dreary 
years of lameness and poverty, at Stoke Golding, after his 
ejection? When a friend knocked at his cottage door, and 
he could not rise from his chair, nor his blind wife find her 
way to the latch, “Come in,” said he in his cheerful voice, 
“to the abode of the blind and the lame!” But it was the 
Church which thought it could dispense with the services 
of such men as he, that was the abode of the blind and the 
lame. 

We cannot pity the fate of true heroes of conscience, who 
have proved themselves by their sacrifices. Believing as 
we do that the spirit of self-sacrifice is one, in spite of the 
accidents of time and opinion which alienate the mind and 
love of its exemplifiers, we rejoice to think that, amidst his 
privations and sufferings, there was room in the old Puritan’s 
heart for an echo of those immortal words which form the 
dying testimony of poor James Nayler: “There is a Spirit 
which I feel, that delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and 
contention, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or 
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whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the 
end of all temptations: as it bears no evil in itself, so it 
conceives none in thoughts to any other: if it be betrayed, 
it bears it; for its ground and spring is the Mercies and 
Forgiveness of God. ... In God alone it can rejoice though 
none else regard it, or can own its life.... I found it alone, 
being forsaken. I have fellowship therein with them who 
lived in dens and desolate places in the earth, who through 
death obtained this resurrection and eternal holy life.” 
And here we take our leave of Foe and Friend. 
ALX. GORDON. 





IIL.—THE DATE OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF GENESIS. 


Tuis “ critically extremely hard chapter,” as Dr. Schrader 
calls it, has been variously portioned out among the several 
authors of the Book of Genesis, and has accordingly been 
assigned to the most different dates. Hupfeld and Tuch 
ascribe the composition of it to the Jehovist ; Ilgen, Gram- 
berg, Knobel and Ewald, to the Elohist; while Schrader 
refers it to his Theocratic Narrator (the Second Elohist of 
other writers), with the exception of vv. 8—12, 18 b. 21 
and 25, which were interpolated by the Prophetic Narrator 
or Jehovist. Colenso, on the other hand, reverses this ; 
assigning the main bulk of the chapter to the Jehovist, but 
giving vv. 8—12 to the Deuteronomist Redactor. Indeed, 
it is quite clear that these verses belong to a later hand 
than does the chief part of the matter in which they are 
embedded. Apart from philological considerations, if they 
are omitted exactly 70 names are left—the sacred number 
of the nations of the world, to which the Bishop of Natal 
suggests Deut. xxxii. 8 may contain a reference—while the 
insertion of them not only breaks the context, disagrees 
with the account of the genealogy of Cush in the preceding 
verse, and cannot be harmonized with the origin of Asshur 
given in v. 22, but is also the sole instance of an individual, 
and not a tribe or district, being mentioned throughout the 
chapter. Bohmer’s opinion, therefore, that only v. 8 b., 
together with the phrases, “the brother of Japhet the elder” 
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in v. 21, and “after their tongues” in vv. 20, 31, are due to 
the compiler, cannot be supported. All these analyses of 
the chapter presuppose the older critical view, that the Pen- 
tateuch as a whole is of pre-exilic origin. The later re- 
searches of Graf, Kuenen, Colenso and others, have, however, 
gone far to shew that this assumption is no longer tenable ; 
and Kuenen would even bring down the Elohist to the 
period of the Captivity. In accordance with these conclu- 
sions, De Goeije has examined the ethnological table of 
Genesis in a paper in the Theolog. Tijdschr. for May, 1870, 
pp. 233—268, and the result of his examination is, that the 
date of its composition is about 530 B.C. His chief argu- 
ment is derived from the fact, that the names mentioned in 
the chapter are nearly all found in Ezekiel (ec. xxvii. xxxviii.), 
while many of them are not met with elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, except in this prophet. Earlier writers do not 
seem to be acquainted with them ; and it would be strange 
if nations known to Ezekiel in the 6th century B.C. had 
all remained in the same position (unaffected by the great 
changes which had passed over Western Asia in conse- 
quence of the Assyrian and Babylonian conquests or the 
Scythian invasion) in which they are placed by a writer of 
much more ancient date. Bishop Colenso, in the Appendix 
to his sixth volume on the Pentateuch, has endeavoured to 
set aside De Goeije’s views; but his arguments, though 
able, do not produce complete conviction. Now it is evi- 
dent from the differences of opinion among the best critics, 
which we have reviewed above, that the philological data 
of the chapter, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of proper 
names or unimportant formule, are not sufficient to deter- 
mine its authorship ; while the attempt to do this, not upon 
the side of internal analysis, but of external evidence, re- 
mains unsatisfactory so long as we have to confine our 
comparisons within the limits of the Old Testament itself. 
Before we can decide upon the date of the larger portion of 
the chapter, we must know with what tribes or countries 
the civilized nations of Western Asia became successively 
acquainted during the last millennium B.C. 

Ebers* has brought forward all that Egyptology can teach 
us upon this head ; and, for the purpose which we have at 
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present in hand, the information is quite valueless. The geo- 
graphical knowledge which the writer might have gathered 
from Egypt could have been acquired at any time from the 
Exodus downwards. It is altogether otherwise with the As- 
syrian monuments. The Assyrians, like the Jews, had greater 
claims to be considered an Asiatic people than the Egyp- 
tians, and the wars which they carried on during the most 
flourishing period of the monarchy brought them into con- 
tact with the populations whose names are recorded in the 
chapter before us. Cotemporary inscriptions tell us when 
the more distant tribes first came within the horizon of 
West-Asiatic knowledge; and in this way we shall be 
enabled to fix the earliest date at which the ethnological 
table could have been put together, and test the accuracy 
of the various opinions which have been held upon the 
matter. Rigel Ga ot ig ee ke ee 

The farsily of Jaohet is the most important for this object. 
Phcenician commerce was confined .to the sea-coast, and 
does not seem ever tu have -peetrated beyond the Helle- 
spont; while the conquests of liglath-Vileser I. (cir. B.C. 1120), 
which continued to be the:limit of Assyrian geographical 
knowledge in the north-west: mtil the closing days of the 
empire, were bounded by the mountains of Cilicia and the 
fastnesses of the Tibareni and Moschi. These are the Tubal 
and Meshech of the Old Testament, called Zublai and 
Muscai in the inscriptions ; and they extended as far as the 
range of the Amanus and the sources of the Euphrates. 
Tubal and Meshech are joined, on the one hand, with Magog 
in Ezek. xxxviii. 2; and, on the other hand, with Javan in 
Ezek. xxvii. 13 (like Tubal in the later Isaiah, Ixvi. 19), 
just as in Gen. x. 2. Here the order in which the names 
occur must be observed. It has long been recognized that 
the table is geographical; the countries being grouped rather 
according to their situation than their ethnic affinities. Now 
Tubal is immediately preceded by Javan, whose locality is 
more definitely fixed by the names of his sons in “the 
islands” of the Greek Sea. The mention of Elishah, how- 
ever, would seem to imply an acquaintance on the writer’s 
part with the extension of Greek colonization in the Black 
Sea ; and this will explain how Madai comes to stand before 
Javan. In this case, the Medes would have stretched so 
far to the north-west at the time this chapter was written 
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as to be regarded as the neighbours of the Greeks; and 
though, without doubt, the writer’s ideas of the geography 
of this region were somewhat hazy, it is clear that the Medes 
must have already penetrated far to the west. We shall 
see that this has an important bearing upon the date of the 
chapter. Next to Madai is placed Magog. The word is 
met with elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Ezekiel 
Xxxviii., which of itself is significant in the case of a remote 
and little-known people. Ezekiel couples Magog with Tubal 
and Meshech, and makes Gog the prince of.all three coun- 
tries. It is clear that Magog must get its name from Gog, 
and Gog in Assyrian would be Gugu. The latter word is 
actually found in the inscriptions as the representative of 
the Lydian Gyges of Herodotus, the cotemporary of Essar- 
haddon and his son Sardanapalus. But more than this. 
The inscriptivus cormect the Gimirrai, the Kippéproe of the 
classical historians; with Gyyves as closely a8 Genesis does 
Magog and Gomer, or Ezekiel, (xxxviii. 6), Gomer and Gog. 
The following is a trarslaifon cf what Sardanapalus says 
about Gugu, or Guggu and the Lydidns,from a comparison 
of three variant versions of th*sime narrative : 

“Gugu, king of Lydia (mad Luddi ), a district which (is) 
beyond the sea, a remote place, of which the kings who went 
before me, my fathers, heard not the mention of its name: the 
name of my glorious kingdom in a dream one related to him ; 
and Assur, the god who created me, [spoke] thus: ‘Take the 
princely yoke of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, the desired of 
Assur, king of the gods [and] lord of all, and reverence his majesty, 
and submit to hisdominion. By doing homage and giving tribute 
may thy words come up to him.’ The day he saw that dream 
he sent his messenger to my presence to pray for my friendship. 
That dream [which he saw] by the hand of his envoy he sent 
and repeated [to me]. From the very day that he took the yoke 
[of my kingdom], the Gimirrai, wasters of [his] people, extreme 
rebels, who did not fear my fathers and me, and did not take 
the yoke of my kingdom, in the midst of battle his hand captured, 
in the service of Assur and Istar and Merodach, the gods my 
lords. From among the chiefs (/iterally, city-lords) of the Gi- 
mirrai, whom he had taken, two chiefs in strong fetters of iron 
and bonds of iron he bound, and with many presents caused to 
be brought to Nineveh, the city of my dominion, to my presence, 
and he kissed my feet. His envoy, whom, to pray for my friend- 
ship, he was constantly sending, he wickedly discontinued ; just 
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as the fealty of Assur, the god who created me, he had not kept ; 
to his own power he trusted and hardened his heart. His forces 
to the aid of Pisamilci (Psammetikhus) [king] of Egypt, who had 
thrown off the yoke of my lordship, he sent ; and I heard [of 
it], and besought Assur and Istar thus: Before his foes may 
they cast his corpse, and may they carry his attendants captive ! 
As I had prayed to Assur, so he requited me. Before his foes 
his corpse was cast, and they carried his attendants captive. The 
Gimirrai, whom by the fame of my name he had trodden under 
him, conquered and swept the whole of his land; * * sw his 
son sat on his throne. That evil work by the lifting-up of my 
hands the gods my protectors in the time of the father who hegot 
him had caused to fail. By the hand of his envoy he sent and 
took the yoke of my kingdom thus: ‘The king whom God has 
recognized art thou; my father departed from thee, and evil was 
done in his time. I am thy loyal servant, [with] the land and the 
people as many as perform thy pleasure.’ I restored and favoured 
him.” 

Mr. Smith* places the occurrences here related between 
660 and 650 B.C.; and since Sardanapalus came to the 
throne in B.C. 669-8, we may consider 665 B.C. as the 
furthest limit of the antiquity of Gen. x. The Assyrian king 
describes Lydia as “a remote place,” the very name of which 
was unknown to his predecessors ; and if the highly-culti- 
vated Assyrians, whose arms had been pushed far and wide, 
and who have left us long geographical lists, were unac- 
quainted with the country, much more would this have 
been the case with the Jews. Magog is best explained by 
a contraction of the Assyrian Mat-Gugu, “land of Gog ;” 
just as the Armenian Zamua sometimes appears in the in- 
scriptions under the form of Mazamua. We can hardly see 
in it any reference to Mceonia, the old name of Lydia, or 
pois, Which is given as a Lydian word for “the earth.” The 
fame of Gyges, the founder of the dynasty and successful 
rebel against Sardanapalus, seems to have perpetuated his 
name in the East, so that Ezekiel calls the king of Lydia of 
his own day by the same title, just as the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions make Jehu the son of Omri. 

Assyrian discovery has thus given us one very decisive 
means of determining the approximate age of the ethnoio- 
gical table. A second is afforded by the mention of Gomer 





* ‘* History of Assurbanipal,” pp. 320—322. 
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in close connection with Magog. We first find the Gimirrai 
in the reign of Essarhaddon (B.C. 681—669) in Khupusca, 
an Armenian district, under a chief Teuspa, whose Persian 
name cannot fail to strike every one. It must have been 
after this, therefore, that the Gimirrai (who represent the 
Sakai, or Scyths, of the Persian transcript in the Akhame- 
nian inscriptions) made their way as far as Lydia. Hero- 
dotus, the earliest and best-informed writer upon the subject, 
expressly states (i. 15) that the Kimmerians first pene- 
trated into Asia Minor in the reign of Ardys ; and though, 
as we see from the Assyrian account, the event really took 
place in the life-time of his father Gyges, the statement of 
Herodotus is accurate enough. They had been driven from 
their seats on the Tyras (Duiester’) by the nomade Scyths 
(Hadt. iv. 11, 12), shortly before the first unsuccessful siege 
of Nineveh by Kyaxares the Mede, and while Psammitikhus 
was king of Egypt (Hdt. i. 103—106). The chronology of 
the Greek historian is verified by the inscriptions of Sar- 
danapalus ; and the Lydian monarch possibly first fell in 
with the advancing hordes of the invaders when they had 
traversed the north coast of Asia Minor as far as the Mile- 
sian colony of Sinope. Kallinus, we are told by Strabo and 
others, mentioned the destruction of Magnesia, and possibly 
also Sardis, by them ; and the date of Kallinus, accordingly, 
must be lowered to the 7th century B.C. This is further 
confirmed by the notice of the Kippépror in the Odyssey, xi. 
15—19. They are here still surrounded with the atmosphere 
of myth, and placed on the eastern shores of the Euxine. 
Now, as Kirchhoff has acutely shewn,* the Redactor of the 
first part of our Odyssey, to whose hand the notices of 
localities in the Black Sea belong for the most part, could 
not have lived before Ol. 30 (B.C. 660). The adventures of 
Ulysses with Kirke, the sister of GZetes, with the Lestry- 
gonians, and with the Wandering Rocks (Od. xxiii. 327), 
are modelled upon the legends of the Argonauts; while 
the fountain Artakia, which holds an integral place in the 
account of the Liestrygonians, is an historical spring near 
Kyzikus. Kyzikus was founded between Ol. 7 and 24, and 
we must allow a sufficient interval of time for the growth 








* Die Composition der Odyssee,”’ pp. 84—87. The attempt of Heinreich 
(Progr. des Gymnas. zu Flensburg, 1871) to upset Kirchhoff’s arguments is not 
successful, 
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of a myth connected with the settlement. The same place, 
again, from what may be called its neighbourhood to Sinope, 
which was a Kimmerian conquest (Herod. iv. 12), is asso- 
ciated with the name of the Kimmerians.* The latter, how- 
ever, can hardly have advanced so far at the time of the 
first part of the Redaction of the Odyssey. They are known 
by name to the Greeks; but that is all. They still live in 
the fabulous regions that lie beyond the Greek world. 
Gomer could not yet be immediately. joined with Magog as 
he is in Genesis ; the order would be Magog, Gomer and 
Madai, not Gomer and Magog, since the writer begins his 
catalogues with the countries that are furthest removed 
from his own home, as may be seen in the case of “the 
sons of Ham” who commence with Ethiopia, and of those 
of Shem who commence with Elymais. 

The results hitherto obtained are borne out by what we 
learn from the monuments regarding the Medes. The As- 
syrians first became acquainted with the Medes in the reign 
of Shalmaneser III. (in B.C. 840), when they lived far to 
the East, the Parsuas, or Parthians, intervening between 
them and Assyria. A Hebrew writer could not, of course, 
have known of a people eastward of Assyria before the As- 
syrians did so, and hence the chapter before us could not 
possibly have been composed earlier than the date just given. 
But the marks of time may be still more closely defined. 
In the days of Shalmaneser, the Medes could not have been 
placed between Magog and Javan ; they were cut off entirely 
from the western portion of Asia. It is only under his 
successors that we find them moving north-westward. When 
Rimmon-nirari, the grandson of Shalmaneser, comes into 
conflict with them, about 790 B.C., they have left the Par- 
suas behind them, and have advanced into the country 
known as Media Rhagiana to the classical geographers. A 
still further extension of their tribes towards the west was 
required before they could be said to be in contact either 
with the Lydian monarchy, which rested upon the Halys, 





* Aristeas, the poet and seer of Prokonnesus, whose geographical poem, the 
‘¢ Arimaspea,” was the source of Greek knowledge about Hyperboreans, Ari- 
maspians, Issédones and Kimmerians, and gave an account of the expulsion of 
the Kimmerians from their original homes by the Scyths, was one of the heroes 
of Kyzikus, and appeared after his death to a Kyzikene from the city of Artake 
on the road to Kyzikus (Herodot. iv. 13—15). 
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or with the Greek colonies in the Black Sea. We are thus 
again led to the middle of the 7th century B.C., as the 
oldest date to which the tenth chapter of Genesis can be 
assigned. 

As regards Javan, we have to deal rather with tendencies 
and probabilities than with clear indications of date. It is 
noticeable that the term “Idoves only once occurs in the 
Iliad, and that in one of its later parts. On the other hand, 
the word means simply the “emigrants” (from the root ya, 
“ire”); and if the Uinim of the Egyptian monuments of 
the 19th dynasty are really Ionians, the name will lay claim 
to a considerable antiquity. Cyprus, moreover, when it first 
became known to the Assyrians in the reign of Sargon, is 
called Yavnan, the island of the “ Ionians” (vijcos “ladvwv) ; 
and this name must have been in vogue previously, although 
we find it corrupted into Yatnan in some of Sargon’s in- 
scriptions, while the Hebrew (and therefore probably the 
Pheenician) title of the island was Chittim, from the famous 
Pheenician colony of Kitiam. Javan, also, is rather synony- 
mous with “the islands of the sea” generally than with 
Cyprus alone in Isa. lxvi. 19; and Gen. x. 4 would include 
Kittim among the offspring of Javan. The word occurs as 
early as the prophecies of Joel (iii. 6) and the older Zecha- 
riah (ix. 13), and therefore was familiar to the Jews in 
the 9th and 8th centuries B.C. Tarshish, or Tartessus, and 
Kittim, “the sons of Javan,” would have been known to 
them at a still earlier period, as Phcenician commerce seems 
to have already extended itself to the eastern coast of Spain 
in the 10th century B.C. The same, however, cannot be 
said of Elishah, which is met with elsewhere only in Ezek. 
xxvii. 7. Here “the isles of Elishah” are spoken of, from 
which the Tyrians procured the murex, and the name con- 
sequently can hardly stand for Molians, as Josephus sup- 
poses, much less Elis, but for Hellas. Now the Homeric 
poems are sufficient evidence that this name was not widely 
and generally spread before the 8th century B.C. Dodanim 
probably represents the Dardanians. 

It is useless, with our present materials, to speculate upon 
the names of Tiras and the sons of Gomer. Josephus believes 
that he sees Thrace in Tiras ; others have conjectured Tros ! 
Ashkenaz occurs in Jer. li. 27, in conjunction with Ararat 
and Minni (the Mannai of the cuneiform inscriptions); but 
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the passage tells us nothing beyond an indication of the 
date at which the name was known in Palestine. It is 
tempting to compare it with “Agevos, the Euxine, as well 
as Riphath with the Riphzan (or Ural) mountains; but 
neither word has been detected on the Assyrian monuments. 
This is also the case with Togarmah, which Lagarde (“ Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen”) connects with Teépas, though 
Tetxpor, through an older form, Tevxpayoi, would suit better. 
Perhaps it may remind us of the Tok-kari of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, who have been identified on very insufficient 
grounds with the Karians. The fact, however, that it is 
found in two places in Ezekiel (xxvii. 14 and xxxviii. 6), 
and nowhere else in the Old Testament, is significant enough. 
We learn from these passages that Togarmah was situated 
in the north, and exported horses and mules. 

Beyond the family of Japhet, we can scarcely expect to 
find those clear traces of date for which we are looking, 
since the families of Ham and Shem fall, for the most part, 
within the limits of Western Asiatic civilization. Raamah 
(v. '7) is mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 22); and Seba must 
be identified with the Assyrian Sabah in South Arabia, 
whose sovereign Idhamara brought tribute to Sargon, and 
which is described as “a remote place.” More, possibly, 
may be learnt from the notice of Gether and Mash in v. 23, 
if these can be compared with the Kiri, or Gitri, and Mas 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. The land of Mas was the 
furthest region of central Arabia to which the arms of Sar- 
danapalus penetrated. But Kitri better represents the Kedar 
of the Old Testament ; and since Sargon speaks of his sway 
stretching over “all the land of Mas,” it is perhaps prefer- 
able to read, with Oppert, not mat mas, “the country of 
Mas,” but madbar, a bye-form of mudbarn, “the desert” 
(Heb. 723). It may be noticed that the writer to whom 
the genealogy of Aram and Arphaxad is due in this chapter 
can hardly have given the essentially different genealogy 
in Gen. xxii. 21, 22. 

The conclusion which the preceeding forces upon us is 
that the ethnological chapter could not have been drawn 
up earlier than 660 B.C. The limit of age having been 
thus fixed upon one side, all that remains is to determine 
the limit upon the other side. This can best be done by 
an examination of the interpolated verses 8—12, since these 
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presuppose the rest of the chapter. Any clear ascertain- 
ment of the facts, however, is hard to get at, as the words 
of the writer leave us uncertain whether Nineveh and its 
companion cities were still standing in his time or not. 
The specification of Resen in v. 12 seems to imply that 
they were not, since the name is not found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and if it is to be compared with the Larissa of 
Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4—7), would have grown up after 
the destruction of the Assyrian empire. On the other hand, 
"Ir Rehoboth may be compared with a synonym of Assur 
which means “the interior of the city,” and would then be 
the central squares of the old capital, and not the suburbs, as 
Dr. Schrader thinks. This would imply that the city was 
still existing. Calah was built by Shalmaneser I. about 
1300 B.C. ; but it soon fell into decay, and was restored by 
Assur-nazir-pal cir. B.C. 870, so that it might have been 
mentioned in a geographical list at any time after this 
period. Supposing, however, that Nineveh had not yet 
been destroyed, it is not easy to understand how Assur 
(the modern Kiléh Shergat), the primeval capital of the 
country, from which Assyria derived its name, could have 
been left unnoticed. Nineveh, moreover, is the first name 
given, as would be natural in a writer who flourished after 
its overthrow ; while the prior position assigned to Baby- 
lonia and Babylon would argue a period subsequent to 
the empire of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. Indeed, 
before this, Babel could hardly have taken the prominent 
place in which it here appears. It was merely a provincial 
town of Assyria, or an insignificant kingdom. The author, 
however, cannot have been personally acquainted with Baby- 
lonia, otherwise he would never have made the mistake of 
calling Accad a city of Shinar, or have omitted all mention of 
Ur, the old time-honoured capital of Chaldea. Accad, “the 
Highlands,” was the name given to Upper Babylonia, from 
its inhabitants, the Accadai; and the title “king of the 
land of Accad” was borne from the earliest epoch down to 
Nabonidus by both Babylonian and Assyrian monarchs. The 
omission of Ur is the more strange, as it holds so important 
a place in the history of Abraham. The interpolator, never- 
theless, can scarcely have lived after the downfall of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s empire. The importance ascribed to a legendary 
hero of Babylonia, who had nothing to do with the Jewish 
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nation, and could only have been noticed on account of his 
connection with “the land of Shinar,” as well as the currency 
among the author's cotemporaries of a proverb which must 
have originated there, imply that Babylonia had now come 
to the forefront, and was impressing its stamp upon the 
history of the world. All this seems to necessitate the 
conclusion that the interpolator was a native of Palestine 
who flourished during the supremacy of the Babylonian 
empire. 

It now remains for the analysts to revise their work. 
The Bishop of Natal might still maintain his belief that the 
Deuteronomist inserted the notice of Nimrod somewhere 
about the period of Josiah’s death, and about forty years 
after the original compilation of the chapter. On the other 
hand, when we remember that the four Jordan cities of 
v. 19 are only elsewhere fully enumerated in Gen. xiv. and 
Deut. xxix. 23, where the mention of them is by no means 
called for, while a reference to them is peculiarly frequent 
in the prophetical period (Hos. xi. 18; Amos iv. 11; Isa. 
xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40, xx. 16),* we may rather feel 
inclined to regard the Deuteronomist as the author of the 
original table. At any rate, the form of expression in v. 32 
would shew that the latter could not have written the story 
of the tower of Babel, which gives so totally different an 
account of the division of languages and nations (xi. 9); 
nor, again, could ix. 19 have very well come from his pen. 
To pass over the verbal variation, the “ overspreading” of 
the earth by “the sons of Noah,” is not the same as “ the 
division” of it by their “families.” Can the narrative of 
the confusion of tongues be due to the interpolator, and, 
like other portions of Genesis which seem to have a Baby- 
lonian origin, belong to the period of the Captivity ? 


Queen’s Coll., Oxford. A. H. SAYceE. 





* Jeremiah is especially fond of alluding to the overthrow of the cities of 
the plain. The mention of them in Deuteronomy, therefore, would strengthen 
the view of Bp. Colenso that Jeremiah and the Deuteronomist are identical. 
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IV.—A GROUP OF FRENCH FRIENDS.—II. 


1. Memoir of Count de Montalembert, &c.: a Chapter of 
recent French History. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1872. 

2. Le Comte de Montalembert: Etude, &e. &c. Par Madame 
Augustus Craven. Paris: Didier. 1873. 

3. Memoir of the Abbé Lacordaire. By the Count de 
Montalembert. Authorized Translation. London: 
Bentley. 1863. 

4. The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pere Lacordaire, of 
the Order of Preachers. Translated from the French 
of the Rev. Pére Chocarne, by a Religious of the same 
Order. Dublin: Kelly. 1867. 

5. Correspondance du R. P. Lacordaire et de Madame 
Swetchine, &. ‘Jth edit. Paris: Didier. 1872. 

6. @uvres Posthumes de F. de La Mennais: publiées selon 
le veu del Auteur. Par E. D. Forgues. Correspond- 
ance. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. 1864. 

7. Essai Biographique sur M. F. de La Mennais. Par A. 
Blaize. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1858. 

8. Paroles Cun Croyant, &c. Par F. de La Mennais. Paris : 
Garnier Fréres. 

9. La Mennais: Affaires de Rome, &c. Paris: Garnier 
Freres. 

10. The Fall of La Mennais. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 
(Essays, Critical and Historical. 2vols.8vo. London: 
B. Pickering. 1871. Vol. I. pp. 102—142.) 

11. Epilogue a VArt Chretien. Par A. F. Rio. 2 vols. 
Paris: Hachette. 1872. 


III. 


THE reception which the three friends met with at Rome 
was anything but encouraging. They were full of the im- 
portance of their appeal; profoundly convinced that the 
fate of the Church lay involved in the approval or con- 
demnation of their doctrine ; fresh from a conflict in which 
they were the foremost combatants, with names perpetually 
in the mouths of friend and foe. And Rome took no notice 
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of them. It shewed them no displeasure, but only indif- 
ference. Not only the unceasing round of pompous cere- 
monial went on from month to month, as if the one object 
for which Romans were permitted to exist was to play a 
solemn part at Church pageants, but the slow, idle, subtle 
political life which has its heart at the Vatican was not for 
an instant startled into a quicker pulse by the presence of 
these enthusiasts. Lacordaire and Montalembert did not 
feel this neglect very acutely ; both were young, and both 
of them visiting for the first time a city which, always inte- 
resting to any educated man, is supremely interesting to 
the devout Catholic. But it was different with La Mennais. 
He was fifty years of age ; a theologian of the highest repu- 
tation, who had once been upon the point of attaining the 
summit of Church preferment, and who felt that the whole 
of his future fate depended upon success or failure now. 
The days were past in which his portrait had hung in the 
private cabinet of the Pope, and the very Chamberlains and 
Monsignori who had been obsequious to him under Leo XIL, 
inflicted upon him the petty insolences of office under 
Gregory XVI. But there was a deeper perplexity in the 
situation than this. Lacordaire and Montalembert were 
willing to listen to the voice of authority, even if it decided 
against them ; and the former, already under the influence 
of the magic which Rome exercises over a prepared heart, 
was almost repenting that he had taken so daring a step as 
to appeal to authority at all. It was not so with La Mennais. 
His conviction of the necessity of an alliance between Catho- 
licism and Liberty was too profoundly rooted to be torn up 
even at Papal command. He was feverishly anxious for a 
hearing and a decision, because he had a dim foresight of 
what would happen if the decision went against him. But 
in the mean time he could not believe that Rome could be 
untrue to what so clearly appeared to him to be both highest 
interest and most imperative duty, and waited impatiently 
till the Pope should speak. 

One or two extracts from his private letters, which have 
only seen the light within the last ten years, will best por- 
tray his varying state of mind. He writes on the 12th 
January, 1832, to one of his female friends at the Feuillan- 
tines: “In fine, I am full of hope as to the result of our 
journey ; but I expect that it will not come just yet, for 
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everything here moves very slowly.”* A month later, he 
denies a report+ that his opinions have been condemned 
or even disapproved by the Pope, being quite sure that 
the delay has been caused by political exigencies alone. 
But before long his mood changes, and he writes to the 
Comtesse de Senfft : 


“T hope that my stay at Rome will not be greatly prolonged. 
One of the happiest days of my life will be that of my exit from 
this great tomb, where there is nothing left but worms and 
bones. Oh, how I congratulate myself on the decision which I 
took some years ago—a decision with which you so much re- 
proached me—to fix my abode elsewhere! In this moral desert 
I should have dragged on a useless life, wearing myself away 
with ennui and chagrin. This was not the place for me. I have 
need of air, movement, faith, love—of all for which one looks in 
vain among these old ruins, upon which, in shadow and in silence, 
crawl, like filthy reptiles, the vilest human passions. The Pope 
is pious, and desires what is good ; but, a stranger to the world, 
he is completely ignorant of both the state of the Church and 
the state of society : immovable amid the darkness which is de- 
signedly thickened around him, he weeps and he prays: his 
part, his mission, are to prepare and to hasten the last destruc- 
tions which must precede the regeneration of society, and with- 
out which it would be impossible or incomplete... . . Twenty 
years more of such a state of things, and Catholicism would be 
dead. God will save it by the hands of the peoples: what 
matters the rest to me? My politics are the triumph of Christ ; 
my legitimacy, his law ; my country, the human race, which he 
has bought with his blood.” f 


Presently, when he got back to La Chénaie, and was 
externally submissive to the decision of the Pope against 
him, he breaks out into yet stronger expressions of disgust 
and rebellion. 


“T hate equally all the parties which divide France: folly 
everywhere, everywhere corruption. Catholicism was my life, 
because it is the life of humanity. I wished to defend it; I 
wished to lift it out of the abyss into which it is sinking from 
day to day: nothing was easier. But the bishops found that 
this would not suit them. Rome remained: I went thither, and I 
saw the most infamous sewer that has ever polluted human eyes. 
The gigantic cloacu of the Tarquins would be too strait to carry 











* Correspondance, II. 232. + Ibid. II. 234. } Ibid. IL. 235. 
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off such a mass of filth. There, no God but self: men would 
sell the nations, would sell the human race, would sell the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity—one after the other, or all at once 
—for a patch of land or a few pence. The evil is beyond the 
reach of man; and I have turned away my eyes with disgust 
and terror.” * 


Things did not, however, come to this pass all at once 
even with La Mennais. A memoir, ably drawn up by 
Lacordaire, was presented to the Pope by the hands of 
Cardinal Pacca, in which the whole case of the Avenir and 
of the General Agency for the defence of religious liberty 
was stated at length. Then, after further delay, the pilgrims 
were presented to the Pope by the Cardinal de Rohan, a 
representative of the highest French nobdlesse, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Montalemberts. But it was 
distinctly understood that nothing-was to be said on the 
subject that had brought them to Rome and was naturally 
uppermost in their minds. The Pope was gracious and 
affable, as a Pope ought to be, but gave no sign. Presently 
came a letter from Cardinal Pacca. 

“It arrived very early,” says Lacordaire, “and I took it imme- 
diately to M. de La Mennais, who was not yet up. Its substance 
was, that the Holy Father did justice to our good intentions, but 
we had treated supremely delicate questions without the modesty 
which was desirable : that these questions should be examined, 
but that in the mean time we might return to our own country, 
where we should be told, when the proper moment came, what 
the decision was.” + 

This discouraging letter was received very differently by 
the three friends. Lacordaire, already prepared for submis- 
sion, and perhaps seeing that submission was the logical 
issue of the appeal which they had made, announced his 
intention of at once returning to France. La Mennais, on 
the contrary, declared that he would demand from the Pope 
a categorical decision on the memoir, and wait at Rome till 
it was given. Montalembert, happy in the new friendships 
which he had formed at Rome, and perhaps not feeling the 
obligations of implicit obedience with the keenness of a 
sacerdotal conscience, sided with the older friend, and was 
a little inclined to accuse the younger one of desertion. But 


* Correspondance, II. 251. + Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, I. 219. 
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Lacordaire held to his resdlve, and left Rome on the 15th 
March. 

La Mennais waited some months longer at Rome. Monta- 
lembert, in the mean time, went to Naples with Rio and 
Albert de la Ferronnays, visiting by the way the great Bene- 
dictine monastery of Monte Cassino, which was to be so 
closely connected with the labours of his last years. On 
their return about July, even La Mennais had lost all hope 
of breaking the obdurate Papal silence, and consented to 
accompany Montalembert and Rio on an art pilgrimage into 
Germany, on which the latter was to be cicerone and guide. 
For some weeks they settled themselves at Munich, where 
La Mennais, instead of studying art (for which, as Rio com- 
plains, he had little real feeling), engaged in eager discus- 
sion with Schelling, whose mood just then was to reconcile, 
if he could, Catholic orthodoxy with the newest develop- 
ments of German philosophy. Here, by a strange chance, 
Lacordaire joined them again. He had heard in Paris that 
La Mennais intended to re-commence the Avenir, and had 
set off to Germany to avoid the possibility of being once 
more drawn into an undertaking which he felt to be for- 
bidden. “In order to escape from the necessity of breaking 
publicly with my companions in arms, or following them 
against my will in the ruin which they were preparing for 
themselves, I rushed into Germany with the intention of 
hiding myself there for some months. I chose Munich for 
no other reason than that I had heard living was cheap 
there.”* He had hardly arrived when Montalembert saw 
his name upon the strangers’ list, and hastened to find 
him. Their reconciliation, if such was needed, was imme- 
diate, and both set out to visit La Mennais. With him 
Lacordaire pleaded for two hours, urging him to give up 
his intention of active rebellion by the republication of the 
paper ; and when at last he yielded, the three friends felt 
that they were again one. 

The next day the Frenchmen were entertained at a public 
dinner by the most distinguished authors and artists of 
Munich. In the midst of the festivity, La Mennais was 
called out to receive a message, but returned in a few mo- 
ments without any air of pre-occupation, and begging that 


* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, I. 230. 
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the verses of a song which had been sung in his absence 
might be repeated. He had nevertheless received a fatal 
blow. The messenger had put into his hands a letter from 
Cardinal Pacca, and with it the famous Encyclical of Gre- 
gory XVI, dated August 15, 1832. As he left the dinner- 
table he said to his companions, “I have just received an 
Encyclical of the Pope against us ; we must not hesitate to 
submit ;” and on his return to his lodgings wrote a brief 
“act of submission,” with which the Pope expressed his 
satisfaction. This was followed by a more explicit state- 
ment, dated Paris, December 10, and signed by the editors 
of the Avenir. It was announced that the paper would not 
be continued, and that the Agency was dissolved. 


“The undersigned, . . . convinced by the Encyclical letter . . . 
that they cannot continue their labours without coming into oppo- 
sition to the express will of Him whom God has charged with 
the government of His Church, think it their duty as Catholics 
to declare that, respectfully submissive to the supreme authority 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, they leave the lists where they have 
loyally fought for two years past. And they earnestly beg all 
their friends to give a like example of Christian submission.” * 


It was difficult indeed to see what other alternative was 
open to them, unless they were prepared for active rebellion. 
For there was no ambiguity about the Encyclical. Cardinal 
Pacca took credit, in the letter which accompanied it, for 
the kindness with which the Pope had abstained from con- 
necting any names with the condemned doctrines, but there 
could be no mistake as to whom and what he meant. Not 
even Pius 1X. could scold with more energy or in a more 
tumid Latinity. 


“ We come now,” says His Holiness, “to another most fruitful 
cause of the evils with which we groan to see the Church afilicted 
at this moment—namely, that indifferentism or perverse opinion 
which by the arts of the wicked is being spread abroad on every 
side, and according to which eternal salvation may be attained 
by any profession of faith, provided the morals be conformed to 
the rule of what is right and honourable.... From this most 
filthy fountain of indifferentism flows that absurd and erroneous 
opinion, or rather hallucination, that universal liberty of conscience 
ought to be claimed and defended. For this most pestilent error, 





* Affaires de Rome, p. 135. 
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the way is prepared by that immoderate freedom of opinion which 
is spread far and wide, to the injury of civil and religious society, 
—some men even asserting, with the utmost impudence, that 
a certain advantage to religion results from it.... To this too 
is related that worst and never to be sufficiently execrated and 
detested liberty of the press, which some men now dare to 
demand and to promote with so much noise.” * 


We spare our readers the rest. It is enough to say that 
the Pope goes on to declare the duty of all peoples to sub- 
mit to their lawful rulers, and to quote, in support of legi- 
timate authority, not only the familiar words of Paul to the 
Romans (xiii. 1, et seq.), but even the well-worn legend of 
the Theban Legion. In short, every kind of freedom—of 
thought, of speech, of printing, of association—political as 
well as religious, was condemned, in language which was 
not only explicit, but full of anger and contempt. There 
could be no further delusion in any man’s mind as to a 
possible alliance of Catholicism and Democracy. The 
Papacy was distinctly not on the side of the oppressed 
peoples, but the subservient ally of all legitimate monarchs. 
Of whatever new life, social and political, was stirring in 
Europe, it was the declared enemy ; of all old stagnation 
and oppression, the ardent friend. What would the editors 
of the Avenir do? Could they, at the bidding of even the 
most august authority, forget all the convictions and hopes 
of past years, and turn their energies into a quite fresh 
channel? At present they are stunned by so hard a blow ; 
the habit of submission is strong upon them ; they feel that 
the sentence of condemnation has been evoked by their own 
act. La Mennais and Lacordaire return somewhat sadly 
to La Chénaie. Montalembert, still not three-and-twenty, 
establishes himself in Paris, where he becomes the centre 
of a society of which the characteristic is a certain gay and 
refined piety. But no one discusses the condemned doc- 
trines, and the Pope is faithfully obeyed. 

It was not so at La Chénaie. There La Mennais’ young 
disciples had again gathered round him, and the little 
household resumed its accustomed half-monastic aspect ; 
but the submission of the master, however complete in 
form, neither touched his heart nor governed his words. 


* Affaires de Rome, p. 334, 
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He groaned beneath the yoke which his own act had laid 
upon him, and his talk was discontented, threatening, rebel- 
lious. At last Lacordaire could bear it no longer, and at 
the beginning of December left La Chénaie secretly. He 
says: 

“T left La Chénaie alone and on foot, while M. de La Meunais 
was out walking, according to his usual custom after dinner. At 
a certain spot in the road I perceived him through the hedge in 
the midst of his young disciples. I stopped, and after gazing for 
the last time on this great and unfortunate man, I continued my 
flight, without knowing what was going to become of me, or 
feeling sure how God might regard the act I had just accom- 
plished.” * 

This looks a little too like a clandestine escape from a 
friend whose just reproaches he was unwilling to face ; but 
on the whole we believe that Lacordaire’s true motive was 
an unwillingness to give needless pain to himself, and above 
all to La Mennais. The letter which he left behind him is 
a noble and a touching one. It is true, as he says, that at 
that time La Mennais stood as high as ever in public esteem, 
while he himself was a poor priest, comparatively friendless 
and unknown: the act was not, what it looks to be in the 
light of after events, a desertion of a failing cause, but a 
real and sharp severance for conscience’ sake. But it was 
not always so. As years pass on, the orthodox and success- 
ful orator assumes a somewhat hard attitude of judgment 
towards the heretic whom all his former friends had for- 
saken. In December, 1833, just a year after he had left 
La Chénaie, Lacordaire writes to Montalembert : 

“*M. de La Mennais’ misfortune does not sc much lie in his 
haughty character, in his very imperfect knowledge of human 
and divine things, as in his contempt of the Pontifical authority 
and of the painful situation of the Holy See. He has blasphemed 
Rome in her misfortunes: it is the crime of Ham, the crime 
which has, next to deicide, been visited on earth with the most 
palpable and lasting punishment. Woe to him who troubles the 
Church! Woe to him who blasphemes the Apostles! The lot 
of the Church is to be victorious still ; the time of Antichrist is 
not yet come. M. de La Mennais’ fall will not check the for- 
midable march of truth: this very fall will but serve it.” 





* Inner Life of F. Lacordaire, p. 113. 
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And again, on the 3rd of February, 1834 : 


“T am accused of being merciless towards him! Ah! if ever 
I had discovered in the Abbé de La Mennais a single real 
yearning, a single sentiment of humility, that interesting some- 
thing which misfortune lends its victim, I should have been un- 
able to see it and think of it without being moved to the inmost 
depths of my soul. When we were together and I fancied I 
discovered in him resignation, sentiments devoid of pride and 
passion, I cannot express what I felt. But these moments were 
few indeed, and all that I can call to mind is stamped with a 
character of wilfulness and blindness, such as dries up pity.” * 


These hard words have the true ring of sacerdotal supe- 
riority in them; it is only necessary to read them to see 
that the two friends are parted for ever. 

If any evidence were needed that La Mennais, in spite of 
his submission, had not abandoned the principles of the 
Avenir, it might be found in a letter which he addressed to 
a Mexican correspondent in the spring of 1833: 


“The world is passing through a great crisis: everywhere it 
is making an effort to free itself from a lifeless past, and to 
commence a new era. Nothing will arrest this magnificent 
movement, directed from on high by Providence, but many 
causes hold it back. The salvation of society rests upon two 
principles, which, well understood, contain all its laws—‘ No 
liberty without religion,’ and ‘ No religion without liberty.’ Now 
our old Europe is divided into two parts, one of which wants 
liberty without religion, and the other religion without liberty ; 
that is to say, both are attempting to realize the impossible. The 
only thing, therefore, to be done was to attach Catholics once 
more to the cause of liberty, in order to bring back the friends 
of liberty to Catholicism. This is what we have tried to do in 
the Avenir, and, I may say, with a success which surprised us 
by its extent and rapidity.” + 


If La Mennais talked to all his familiar friends as he did 
to Lacordaire, and wrote many letters like that we have 
just quoted, he need not have expressed the surprise he 
did at being distrusted by Rome. In his account of the 
transactions of these years,t he professes to have given the 
most complete obedience to the injunctions of the Encyclical, 





* Montalembert’s Lacordaire, pp. 72, 73. + Correspondance, II. 275. 
t Affaires de Rome, p. 137, et seq. 
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and indeed no overt act of insubordination could be alleged 
against him. But he was as much disliked as ever by 
the Ultramontane party, and every word uttered by himself 
or by any of his friends that could be interpreted into 
discontent was carefully reported at Rome. The result was, 
that on the 8th of May, 1833, the Pope addressed a brief 
to the Archbishop of Toulouse, Apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, in which, after mentioning the unanimity with 
which the Encyclical had been received by the Church, he 
went on to say: 

“Much more, the authors themselves and partizans of the 
designs of which we chiefly complained, to whom we took care 
that our letter should be sent, declared publicly that they had 
at once abandoned their undertaking, as contrary to our will. 
This declaration at first filled us with confidence that they had 
sincerely, fully, absolutely, and without any kind of ambiguity, 
submitted to our decision, and that they would in time to come 
give more convincing proof of that faith in the Vicar of Christ 
with which they have so often most eloquently declared that 
they were animated. This very joyful hope had cheered our 
mind, anxious at atime of supreme difficulty for the safety of 
religion ; but what is now publicly reported casts us once more 
into grief.” * 

This brief was published in the French papers. There 
could be no doubt whom it was intended to strike, nor was 
La Mennais the man to accept the blow in silence. Accord- 
ingly he wrote to the Pope, declaring his entire innocence 
in face of this vague accusation. The Avenir, he said, was 
given up, the Catholic Agency dissolved, nor had any simi- 
lar enterprizes taken their place. Nobody could be more 
submissive than himself “to all the decisions which had 
emanated or might emanate from the Apostolical Holy 
See in matters of faith and morals, as well as to the disci- 
plinary regulations laid down by its sovereign authority.” 
As to ecclesiastical politics, he had made up his mind to 
keep entirely out of them. “If the expression of my sen- 
timents,” he goes on to say, “does not appear to your Huli- 
ness to be sufficiently precise, I beg that your Holiness will 
deign to inform me what terms I can use that will be satis- 
factory ; those will always be most in accordance with my 





* Affuires de Rome, p. 358. 
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thought which will best convince your Holiness of my filial 
submission.”* To this letter the Pope replied in a second 
brief, dated October 5, and addressed this time to the Bishop 
of Rennes, of whose diocese La Chénaie formed a part. He 
is quite astonished that La Mennais should be astonished, 
and not at all satisfied with his submission. He has seen 
a letter signed by La Mennais in the Journal of the Hague ; 
and Montalembert had written a preface to Mickiewicz’ 
Pelerin Polonais, of which he highly disapproved. Besides, 
if La Mennais’ submission were sincere, why should he with- 
draw himself from ecclesiastical politics? aud was not this 
very silence a ground of suspicion? Let him promise to 
follow, absolutely and alone, the doctrine of the Encyclical, 
and neither write nor approve anything discordant with it ; 
this would be satisfactory, and nothing less. Again La Men- 
nais tried what compliance would do, and in a fresh letter 
to the Pope, dated November 5, gave the required adhesion. 
But he spoiled all, from the Catholic point of view, by an 
addition to his profession of faith. “I feel it a conscien- 
tious duty to declare at the same time that it is my convic- 
tion, that if in the religious order of things all that a 
Christian has to do is to hear and to obey, he remains, as 
far as the spiritual power is concerned, entirely free in his 
opinions, his words and his actions, in the purely temporal 
order.”+ With this letter was sent to the Pope a memoir, 
drawn up by the advice of the Archbishop of Paris ; with no 
other result, however, than that of calling out a reply from 
Cardinal Pacca, in which the insufficiency of La Mennais’ 
submission was again insisted upon, and a new and more 
explicit declaration asked for. What was to be done? The 
only alternative was between an entire renunciation of the 
principles of a life-time for the sake of peace, or rebellion ; 
and La Mennais chose the former. To avoid disputes about 
words, the declaration which he signed was in Latin, and 
as far as possible in the words of the Papal brief: 

“Ego infra scriptus, in ipsa verborum forma que in Breve 
summi Pontificis Gregorii XVI, dato die 5 Octobr. an. 1833, 
continetur, ductrinam Encyclicis ejusdem Pontificis litteris tra- 
ditam, me unice et absolute sequi confirmo, nihilque ab illa 
alienum me aut scripturum esse, aut probaturum.” 





* Correspondance, II. 308. + Affaires de Rome, p. 145. 
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“T knew very well,” he says, “that I was signing, implicitly, 
that the Pope was God, and that I should sign it, explicitly, 
whenever they asked it of me, for the same object. The Arch- 
bishop approved my resolution,” * 


For a little while, all appeared to be at last right. The 
Pope in a fresh brief approved and accepted the submission, 
and sent his Chargé d'affaires at Paris to visit the repentant 
heretic. Still the Archbishop wanted to go a little further. 
He proposed that La Mennais should write to the Pope 
to thank him for his brief—a gratuitous self-humiliation 
against which the Abbé stoutly protested. 


“In blindly subscribing all that has been asked of me,” he said, 
“T have tried to prove that, whatever may have been said of me, 
I am a man of peace..... That peace I shall not disturb. I 
have declared that henceforward I will in no way occupy myself 
with anything that touches the Catholic religion and the Church. 
What more would they ask of me? Do they wish that, a stranger 
to my country and to humanity, I should remain indifferent to 
all that concerns them? What power can relieve me of my 
duties towards them? Whatever happens, I, in my narrow 
sphere, will fulfil those sacred duties, even if fresh persecutions 
are to be the price of my fidelity to them. God will give me, I 
do not doubt, strength to bear them with the constancy which 
becomes a man who is full of faith in the eternal justice, and 
cares little for that which is only temporal.” + 


But the crisis was very near at hand now. In 1834 
appeared the Paroles dun Croyant, the fiery, almost apoca- 
lyptic utterance of eager Christian democracy. It flew 
like wildfire over Europe; it was translated into all the 
chief living languages ; in spite of governments and police, 
more than a hundred thousand copies were sold. To this 
there could be but one answer on the side of Rome, and it 
soon arrived in the shape of a second Encyclical, dated 
July, 1834. We spare our readers the details of Papal 
wrath: the denunciations which from time to time issue 
from the Vatican have a wonderful likeness to each other 
in style and matter, and are hardly an attractive kind of 
literature. But La Mennais’ rebellion was at last complete 
and unmistakable. 





* Affaires de Rome, p. 167. + Ibid. p. 169. 
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The Paroles dun Croyant is a very remarkable book, 
and one which must have produced a vivid impression even 
if it had appeared as the work of an unknown author. No 
wonder, then, that coming from the pen of one who had 
once been regarded as a champion of Catholic orthodoxy 
and legitimist loyalty, it fell like a thunderclap upon all 
clerical and royalist circles. It is the expression at once 
of the most intense democratic scorn and hatred of all arbi- 
trary governments, and of the deepest faith in Christ as the 
bulwark of liberty and the regenerator of mankind. To 
this substance, its biblical form—half prophetic, half apo- 
calyptic—fitly corresponds. The author begins with an 
invocation of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. His opening 
sentences are taken from the Gospels, with but slight modi- 
fications. He never drops the dogmatic tone which is proper 
to the prophet, who utters moral truths of which he is him- 
self so profoundly convinced as to believe that to others 
they must appear equally beyond dispute. The book is full 
of bold personifications and striking parables, which, while 
they attract the uncultivated reader by the vividness of their 
narrative, arrest the attention of the critic by the exquisite 
force and beauty of their style. The form of the composi- 
tion would probably repel the English reader, who is for 
many reasons impatient of biblical imitation, and easily falls 
out of harmony with French canons of taste; and yet few, 
who had any sympathy at all with the spirit of the book, 
could help reading it from end to end. Some of the chapters 
are absolutely sublime in their intense sympathy with 
the sufferings of the people, and their abhorrence and con- 
tempt of the kings and emperors who oppress them with 
the help of the Church and in the name of Christianity. 
One burning faith pervades the whole—that the destinies 
of mankind are in the long run safe in their own hands, 
and that Christ must finally be the liberating and regene- 
rating energy. Many good and evil things were said of 
the book, but the most characteristic was an epigrammatic 
phrase, reported to La Mennais by his legitimist friend 
M. de Vitrolles: “C’est un bonnet rouge planté sur une 
croix.” 

It is not easy from such of La Mennais’ letters as survive 
to construct a consistent theory of his mental history during 
the few months of which we have thus told the tale. His 
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editors and biographers labour under difficulties thrown in 
their way by his orthodox friends, who refuse any help 
towards the elucidation of a part of his life which they 
dislike and deplore; and his correspondence is therefore 
imperfect at the very point where one would most wish it 
to be complete. But he could never have supposed that 
the publication of the Paroles d'un Croyant was in accord- 
ance with the submission to the Encyclical which he had 
made in such unequivocal terms. He had never been accused 
of theological heresy, strictly so called. His offences had 
uniformly been of the religio-political kind. The Church 
had always inclined to alliance with “the powers that be,” 
and his thesis was, that her true function was the protec- 
tion and elevation of the peoples. For the attainment of 
her own ends she had winked at every kind of oppression, 
and now La Mennais would have her boldly throw in her 
lot with the oppressed. It was for the maintenance of this 
theory that the Avenir had been condemned ; and the Avenir 
was to the Paroles “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine.” We can only suppose that for a time 
he sincerely intended to submit himself to the Papal deci- 
sion, and that, trying to live his life within the limits of 
its restrictions, he suddenly found it impossible. His gene- 
rous sympathy with humanity was stronger than his attach- 
ment to the Church, and all the more because it seemed to 
him to be the voice of Christ in his soul. In a moment of 
decisive rebellion he declared for Christianity as against 
Catholicism. And when by any clear and resolute conscience 
these are discerned to be hostile, the moment of possible re- 
conciliation is passed. 

We have already noticed the terms in which Lacordaire 
suffered himself to speak of La Mennais. He replied to the 
Paroles Tun Croyant by his Considérations sur le Systeme 
Philosophique de M. de La Mennais, and to the Affaires de 
Rome, in which La Mennais gave an account of his trans- 
actions with the Holy See, by his Lettre sur le Saint Siege. 

3ut neither of these were fortunate literary ventures, or in 

the opinion even of his admirers added much to his repu- 

tation. The attitude which Lacordaire henceforth assumed 

towards his old master may be gathered from the phrase in 

which his friend and second mother, Madame Swetchine, 

summed up her judgment of La Mennais’ later life: “Only 
G2 
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an angel or a priest could have fallen so low.”* Monta- 
lembert was by no means so prompt in his desertion. For 
a long time he wavered between his two friends, receiving 
from both letters of almost passionate pleading, and defend- 
ing each against the other. At last, after a conflict which 
he has himself described in his Essay upon the Life of 
Lacordaire,+ the orthodox influence prevailed. He was in 
the full flush of young Catholic enthusiasm, and looked at 
the Church only on the bright side. No one could well be 
further from a democrat than he ; all his political opinions 
and prejudices were distinctly aristocratic ; and the freedom 
after which he longed was chiefly liberty of development 
for his own Church. The wonder is, not that he left La 
Mennais’ side at last, but that he clung to him so long. He 
made a renewed and personal submission to the Pope, and 
was graciously forgiven. In after years he brought himself 
to write of La Mennais in terms the very ambiguity of which 
aggravates their unfriendliness, inasmuch as their inevitable 
insinuation is so much more deadly than their positive 
statement. 


“ Unfortunately these prayers were not heard. They went forth 
during twenty years from a multitude of souls which hoped 
against hope, but in vain. No token of reconciliation, no sign 
of repentance, came to the consolation of those who would have 
given a thousand lives for the life of that soul. No other shelter 
has remained for their trust but the impenetrable immensity of 
the divine mercy. Still M. de La Mennais, in plunging deeper 
and deeper into the abyss, did not drag down with him a single 
individual. Unless I mistake, he is the only example, in the 
history of Christianity, of a man who, possessed of everything 
that goes to the formation of the most formidable heresiarch, 
did not succeed in tearing away from the centre of unity the 
humblest of her children.” t 





* Correspondence of Madame Swetchine and Pére Lacordaire, p. 89. 

+ P. 82, et. seq. 

t Montalembert’s Lacordaire, p. 82. We are a little astonished that Mrs. 
Oliphant, who, we presume, must be supposed to write, if not from a Protes- 
tant, at least from an impartial point of view, should, just in the same way as 
Montalembert, insinuate a condemnation of La Mennais’ later life. She says 
(I. 112): ‘*La Mennais’ signal change of sentiment in his later years has 
aroused as many tongues against him, as were once blatant in his praise. But 
the story is a very sad one; and it is not our intention to throw any stone at 
him, or to disturb the silence in which his then brothers in arms have shrouded 
the end of his life.” Has Mrs. Oliphant any stone to throw? That La Mennais 
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Meanwhile the object of so much pity was consoling him- 
self with hopes and expectations not less lofty than any 
which had received the sanction of the Church. He says 
to M. Rio in a letter written about this time : 


“T am not less convinced that no alliance is possible between 
Liberty and Catholicism as it is, the Catholicism of temporal 
Rome and of the Episcopate, which have united their interests ; 
that, consequently, it would be foolish to seek in that quarter for 
a support which we shall not find, and that henceforth we must 
wait for the great Reformation which God is making ready, and 
which He alone can bring to pass, a Reformation of which no 
human thought can predict the width and the depth. Philoso- 
phy, science, art—these are now our means of action, our arms 
wherewith to defend the sacred and magnificent cause of justice 
and of humanity. This time it is not the will of Providence that 
the Church should save the peoples ; on the contrary, it wills 
that the peoples should save the Church—the imperishable 
Church, even whose terrestrial life is not confined to a single 
form, and which has already received many forms from God, as 
the wife receives the garments of her husband. Let us suffer 
this divine mystery, which the interference, even the watchful- 
ness, of men would profane, to bring about its own accomplish- 
ment. Only for ourselves, let us profit by those heavenly resources, 
the fountain of which never dries up.”’* 

With the firm consciousness that God, Christ, philosophy, 
science, art, are on his side, and only a corrupt Church 
against him, has not the heretic still the best of it, even 
though he have to suffer the common worldly penalties of 
heresy ? 





died unforgiven by the Church is perfectly true, and also true that he retained 
to the last the love and respect of all who were not blinded by clerical prejudice. 
The policy which the Church has pursued is to prevent by every possible means 
the story of his latter years from being told; and we have no such faith in 
orthodox charity as to believe that if anything disadvantageous to his character 
could be produced, it would be hidden in compassionate silence. This passage 
(which it is impossible to blame too strongly) in Mrs. Oliphant’s always inte- 
resting and picturesque book, is only one of many which shew that, in her 
affectionate zeal for the subject of the Memoir, she has quite forgotten the 
impartiality of the historian. She might read with advantage an affectionate 
and yet discriminating panegyric on La Mennais in the days of his rebellion, 
from the pen of Madame George Sand (Histoire de ma Vie, Vol. X. pp. 79 et 
seq.), whom English readers will accept as a witness quite as worthy of credit 
as either Montalembert or Lacordaire. Such testimony effectually disposes of 
the insinuation that La Mennais, in abandoning Catholicism, had broken with 
all religion. 
* Epilogue a Art Chretien, II. 200. 
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IV. 

The lives of La Mennais and Lacordaire after their final 
separation had each a moral unity of its own. One threw 
himself into the arms of the Liberals, the other gave himself 
wholly up to the Church; one died, neither forgiven nor 
seeking forgiveness ; the other, almost in the odour of sanc- 
tity. Montalembert’s lot was different. He tried to the 
last to reconcile with the Church what he called liberty ; 
and after repeated failure to bring his aspirations as a poli- 
tician into accord with his duties as a Catholic, found that 
no submission availed to win confidence for one upon whose 
lips freedom had once been a favourite word. In what 
brief sketch of events is still possible to us, we shall attempt 
no more than to bring out the contrasts of fate implied 
above. 

No detailed biography of La Mennais has ever been pub- 
lished, and neither the essays on his life and character 
which actually exist, nor his collected correspondence, 
affords materials for the story of his later activity. For the 
last fourteen years of his life we have only one letter, and 
that addressed to a newspaper. He died in February, 1854, 
being then seventy-two years of age. The twenty years 
which intervened between the publication of the /’aroles 
Pun Croyant and his death were occupied partly in literary, 
partly in politicai pursuits. In a little volume entitled 
Affaires de Rome, published in 1836, he told the whole story 
of his rupture with the Papacy, and did not afterwards 
return to the subject. He worked at, though he did not 
finish, his Lsquisse une Philosophie. We made and pub- 
lished a translation of the New Testament. But his chief 
work, especially towards the last, was a version of Dante, 
which first saw the light after his death: Dante, like whom 
he had been Guelf before he was Ghibelline, and whose 
hatred of the Papacy was more intense even than his own. 
It is quite in accordance with the views expressed in the 
extracts from his letters which we have given, that he 
should not attempt to form a theological school, or to put 
himself forward as the founder of a sect. To have broken 
with Catholicism was for him to have done with theology 
altogether. His hopes for mankind looked in another 
direction, and were concerned with quite different agencies. 
IIe threw himself into politics with all the ardour of his 
impetuous nature, but naturally found Kings as difficult 
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to convince as Popes, and much more able to enforce their 
will by penalties. A pamphlet, Le Pays et le Gowverne- 
ment, which he published in October, 1840, brought him 
into conflict with Louis Philippe, with the result of a pro- 
secution, a fine of 2000 francs, and a year in Ste. Pelagie. 
This probably was the occasion on which, as Lord Houghton 
tells us, he said to Heinrich Heine, who was expressing his 
fear lest the imprisonment should injure his health, “ Mon 
enfant, il manque toujours quelquechose & la belle vie qui 
ne finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’echafaud ou dans 
le prison.” * 

He, and all other persecuted and prosecuted Liberals, had 
an ample revenge on Louis Philippe when 1848 came. La 
Mennais welcomed the Revolution as the sure beginning 
of a better time; was elected a Deputy and a Member 
of the Constituent Committee, and made his voice heard 
throughout France in the columns of the Peuple Constituant 
and the Reforme. But this was his last effort. When the 
Republic collapsed he returned quietly to his Dante, spend- 
ing in that noble companionship the few remaining years 
of his life. His last hours—the story of which has been 
told with a minuteness of detail which would have been 
more in place in elucidating some of the obscurities of his 
active years—were troubled by the persevering attempts of 
his old orthodox friends, abetted by the Archbishop of Paris, 
to gain access to his bedside, and if possible to extort from 
his weakness some word or sign that might be interpreted 
into repentance. They were baffled by the watchfulness of 
his attendants and his own firmness ; but the pain which 
the account gives is almost less than the contempt which it 
inspires for a system which can authorize and defend such 
an outrage upon the sanctities of death. By La Mennais’ 
own desire, no religious service—for in his case only a 
Catholic service was possible—was held at his grave. Years 
before, he had written to Montalembert from La Chénaie— 

“ Yesterday, while I was walking on the edge of our mere, I 
noticed under a rock, which forms a kind of vault, and out of 
which grows a solitary oak, a place which I inwardly marked for 
my grave. The cost would not be much ; a cross cut in the 
rock and a few sods over the dead. There would need no 
more! This rural burial, in a remote corner, pleases my imagina- 


* Lord Houghton’s Monographs, Personal and Social, p. 313. 
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tion. All that I love in this world is Nature, and it is in her 
bosom that I wish to rest. Whatever reminds me of men only 
distresses me.” * 


To this mood of misanthropy, then, Catholicism had 
brought one of her ablest and most devoted children. 
Twenty years after his final revelt, he wrote, with a quite 
changed intention: “I wish to be buried among the poor, 
and as the poor are buried.” The desire was carried out to 
the letter. He lies in one of those common graves at Pére 
La Chaise which receive the poor of Paris when their life’s 
toil is over, and neither cross nor stone distinguishes the spot. 

No greater contrast could well be imagined than that 
between this funeral, at which the police far outnumbered 
the few friends who were alone permitted to accompany La 
Mennais to the grave, and the burial of Lacerdaire in 1860, 
when archbishops and bishops vied in praise of the great 
orator whom the Church had lost, and a crowd of twenty 
thousand mourners followed the coffin. In one sense Lacor- 
daire’s life had been a great ecclesiastical success. He failed, 
it is true, to mount even the lowest step of the ladder of 
Church preferment, and died a simple Dominican friar. 
Partly, he did not put himself in the way of promotion ; 
partly, Rome, with characteristic astuteness, sets her sons to 
the work which they can best do, leaves eloquent preachers in 
the pulpit, and makes bishops of men who have some capa- 
city for policy and administration. Lacordaire’s activity falls 
into two halves, in each of which he signally attained his 
end ; his preaching in Notre Dame and other great churches 
in France, and his re-introduction into his native country 
of the Dominican order. It is the custom in France to have, 
especially in Lent, but also at other seasons of the Christian 
year, what they call “conferences,” and we, “courses of lec- 
tures,” at which a selected preacher occupies for some weeks 
the pulpit of a conspicuous church, and by the elaborate 
treatment of a theological subject endeavours to make an 
impression upon a class of minds not usually within reach 
of religious influences. It was in these conferences, parti- 
cularly in those of the metropolitan cathedral, that Lacor- 
daire was so singularly successful. When the spacious nave 
of Notre Dame was crowded, not with the ordinary cougre- 
gation, but with a multitude of all ages and every pursuit 


* Rio’s Epilogue, II. 188. 
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in life, come to listen to the most uncompromising statement 
of the claims of Christianity, and hanging upon the speaker's 
lips with rapt attention, men thought of Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, and declared that the golden age of French pulpit 
eloquence was not yet passed. Nor ought it to be objected 
to the genuine quality of Lacordaire’s eloquence that when 
read, years after the echo of his voice has died away, it is 
somewhat vapid upon the mental palate. The true test of 
successful oratory is, that it enchains and moves those who 
hear it, and to require that it shall also perform the abiding 
functions of fine literature is to expect something like an 
impossibility. Lacordaire’s friends do him an injustice in 
being not content with claiming for him the reputation of 
an eloquent preacher, but insisting that he was also a pro- 
found thinker and a great writer. In the latter capacities 
he cannot sustain criticism. His answers to La Mennais 
are admitted even by his own friends to have been unsuc- 
cessful. No extracts from his sermons or his writings that 
we have seen at all give the impression of a large or pene- 
trating mind, while their lucidity is much more the clear- 
ness of the admirable vehicle of language in which the 
thought is conveyed than of the thought itself. His taste 
was that of a schoolboy ; all the personages and allusions 
of the easier classics are made to do repeated duty in his 
pages. Even Montalembert records, “He one day said in 
the pulpit, ‘By the grace of God, I have a horror of what 
is commonplace ;’ and he never was more mistaken in his 
life.’* At the same time, the fact that we find Lacordaire’s 
sermons utterly unreadable, by no means indisposes us to 
believe that he was a great preacher. The object of a great 
preacher is to move, to rouse, to inspire, to convert men ; 
and we cannot doubt that he accomplished this. It is given 
to but few men, and hardly ever to an orator, to speak both 
to his own generation and to the next. 

We can delay as little upon his restoration of the Domi- 
nican order to France. His was one of those ardent natures 
which, once attracted by the Catholic ideal of holiness, find 
it impossible to cease from striving while any victory over 
self remains unachieved. The life of a secular priest was 
not hard enough for him ; he longed for the restrictions, the 
self-denials, the penances, of the monastery ; and so, first 


* Montalembert’s Lacordaire, p. 160. 
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going through the novitiate himself, he became the head of 
a little company of French Dominicans, who, with the ap- 
probation of the Pope, but in direct defiance of the civil 
power, undertook to bring back the order to their native 
country. One of the great religious sensations of the times 
was the appearance of the white Dominican robe in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, after so many years during which 
the public wearing of the dress of any religious order had 
been prohibited. Lacordaire lived to exhibit the same habit 
upon the benches of the National Assembly of 1848 and in 
the fauteuils of the French Academy; and so far the triumph 
of restored monasticism was complete. Further, several 
Dominican houses were founded up and down the country ; 
and Peére Jandel, one of Lacordaire’s novices, has been, and 
perhaps is now, General of the whole order. But much 
more curious and interesting than this episode of religious 
reaction in France, is the completeness with which the 
medieval idea of holiness took possession of Lacordaire’s 
mind, and the reconciliation which to a certain extent he 
effected in himself between the ascetic saint and the orator, 
the politician, the man of letters. One day, walking with 
Pére Besson in the Campagna,— 

“ As they came near the wood of the nymph Egeria, Pére 
Lacordaire stopped before a thorn-bush, and shewing it to his 
companion, ‘ Will you,’ he said, ‘suffer something for the sake 
of Him who has suffered so much for us? And without waiting 
for reply, both immediately cast themselves into the midst of the 
thorns, and came out covered with blood, thus renewing, in order 
to appease their thirst for self-immolation, what other saints had 
done to quench the flames of concupiscence.”’* 

So in his relations with his monastic brethren he shewed 
a perfect passion for humiliation. He would insist upon 
being scourged in downright earnest, and then gratefully 
kiss the feet of the unwilling executioner. His religious 
“were obliged to strike him, to spit in his face, to speak to 
him as a slave.” The chapter-house at the convent of 
Flavigny was supported by a wooden column, which he 
made into a pillar of flagellation, causing himself to be tied 
to it, with his hands behind his back, and well whipped by 
two novices. The crypt under the Carmelite church at Paris 
was another favourite place of penance. “ One Good Friday 


* Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire, p. 267. + Ibid. p. 332. 
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he made himself a large cross, caused it to be set up in this 
subterranean chapel, had himself fastened to it with ropes, 
and remained suspended to it for the space of three hours.”* 
We will not enter further into these details of morbid devo- 
tion, or offer any criticism upon them from the point of 
view of rational piety ; they have their value as an illustra- 
tion of character. Obedience to the Church made Lacor- 
daire a saint, and this is the particular type of saintliness 
which the Church holds in highest esteem. 

It would not, however, be fair to forget Lacordaire’s own 
words, uttered not long before his death: “I hope to live 
and die a penitent Catholic and an impeniteut liberal.” He 
welcomed the Revolution of 1848, accepted a seat (with 
many other clerics) in the National Assembly, and was for 
a time associated in the publication of a radical paper, Z’£re 
Nouvelle. He even joined in the enthusiasm for a united 
Italy, and “ hailed the war of 1859,” the result of which was 
to add Lombardy to Piedmont. More than one passage in 
his sermons and letters shews that he thought himself to be 
in some sense a man of the age and of progress ; above all, 
able to prove that every legitimate aspiration of society 
would find its satisfaction in the Church. Much of this was 
no doubt due to his own generous instincts, but something 
also to the attitude of the new Pope in the first years of his 
Pontificate. Obedience to the Papal See under Pius IX. 
was not at all what it had been under Gregory XVI. When 
the Pope put himself at the head of Italian liberalism, a 
French priest might well believe that there could be no 
heresy in sympathy with the Republic. But there were 
irreversible limits which Lacordaire’s liberalism could not 
pass. Before many months were over, he resigned his seat 
in the National Assembly, and gave up his connection with 
L’Ere Nouvelle. The moment the King of Sardinia laid 
nefarious hands upon the States of the Church, Lacordaire 
had no more sympathy to give to Italian unity. It is im- 
possible to doubt that, had he lived to see the Vatican 
Council, he would have accepted its decrees with humble 
submission, and been as ready to defend the authority of 
the Holy See against Dollinger as once against La Mennais. 

We turn, last of all, to Montalembert. He too, like La- 
cordaire, was a young ian at the time of the rupture with 
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La Mennais, and had his life before him. A year indeed 
was still to run before, at the age of twenty-five, he could 
take his seat in the House of Peers, to which his father’s 
death had raised him. This he spent in Germany, busy in 
investigating the life of St. Elizabeth of Marburg, the first 
of those studies in monastic history which were to become 
the work and consolation of his later years. He returned 
to Paris in 1835, and, with his eager and incisive eloquence, 
his sharply defined Catholic opinions, and his uncompro- 
mising boldness of speech, soon made himself conspicuous 
in an assembly which, with much less than the political 
influence of our House of Lords, had the same character of 
grave and decorous dulness. One of his first speeches was 
against the so-called “laws of September,” by which, after 
Fieschi’s attempt upon his life, Louis Philippe tried to 
stamp out the liberty of the press. Recollecting the terms 
in which the Encyclical of Gregory XVL. execrates that 
liberty, this might hardly seem an orthodox beginning of 
Montalembert’s public career; but he made up for it not 
long after by an ardent panegyric upon the part which the 
Pope had taken in the quarrel between the King of Prussia 
and the Archbishop of Cologne on the subject of mixed 
marriages. The Archbishop had refused to sanction such 
marriages in his diocese unless there were a previous agree- 
ment that the children should be all brought up in the 
Catholic faith ; the King, as the guardian of the equal rights 
of his Protestant subjects, had imprisoned the Archbishop, 
and the Pope had come to the rescue in an allocution which 
excited Montalembert’s warmest admiration. It is very 
curious to note how eager he is for liberty as long as it 
means liberty of Catholic development. But he cannot see 
that what is freedom on the one side may be oppression on 
the other; and in his exultation at the magnificent attitude 
of Rome, throwing the gis of her moral protection over the 
most distant and helpless of her servants, quite forgets the 
Protestant father or mother, whose rights over the religious 
education of the children are coutemptuously ignored. 

The period of Montalembert’s greatest political activity 
was from 1844 to the foundation of the Second Empire, 
and his chief work the struggle for the liberty of Catholic 
education in France. We have already explained how all 
education was in the hands of one central body, the Uni- 
versity, the principles and methods of which were rigidly 
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secular ; how the degree of Bachelier-es-Lettres, which was 
the indispensable qualification for a public career, could 
only be obtained by studying in schools and colleges con- 
nected with it; and how the University possessed the sole 
right of licensing all teachers of whatever kind. The only 
exceptions to the iron rigidity of this organization were the 
diocesan seminaries, the pupils in which were supposed to 
be all destined to the priesthood. The object for which 
Montalembert contended, with a zeal, a persistence and an 
eloquence which made him one of the first public men in 
France, was not, as is sometimes supposed, the entire trans- 
ference of education to the Church and the religious orders, 
but simply that these should be allowed to compete on fair 
terms with the University, and that parents who wished 
their sons to have a definite religious training should be 
permitted to give it them without injury to their future 
prospects. We cannot follow the details of this struggle, 
nor estimate the precise value of the modified victory which 
Montalembert won under the Presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
The speech in which, in 1844, he began the fight—a speech 
which created an enormous sensation—-contains two singu- 
larly characteristic passages. “We take for our motto that 
with which the generous Poles in the last century headed 
their manifesto of resistance to the Empress Catherine : 
‘We, who love freedom more than all the world, and the 
Catholic religion more than freedom.” And in the perora- 
tion of the same address: “I add, in the name of Catholic 
laymen like myself, Catholics of the nineteenth century,— 
We will not be helots in the midst of a free people. We 
are the successors of the martyrs, and we do not tremble 
before the successors of Julian the Apostate. We are the 
sons of the Crusaders, and we will never draw back before 
the sons of Voltaire !"* When 1848 came and the House of 
Peers was abolished, he published an address to the electors 
who in more than one department had manifested a desire 
to send him to the National Assembly, in which he speaks 
more unequivocally still on the subject of freedom. 

“T have dedicated seventeen years of my life to one single 
object—to the union of religion and liberty. ... I have worked 
at this all my life, and I desire to work at it for ever. In respect 
to matters purely political, I have had but one banner,—that of 





* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, II. 57, 59. 
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Liberty in everything and for all. What I said with sincerity 
on the day when I ascended for the first time the tribune of the 
Chamber of Peers, I repeat now, after an unheard-of revolution 
has passed over my words—‘ Freedom is the idol of my soul ! 
I defy boldly any man under the sun to bring forward any single 
action of my life, one single word that has fallen from my pen 
or from my lips, which has not been inspired by the love of 
liberty.” * 

No doubt these words, and others like them; came from 
a heart of perfect sincerity. The noble and upright character 
of the speaker forbids us to doubt it. But it is no less true 
that whenever Liberty and Catholicism seemed to be on 
opposite sides, he never hesitated on which to range himself. 
In the obscure quarrel in Switzerland, between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic cantons, which goes by the name of 
the War of the Sonderbund, he took a strong part for the 
latter. It is needless to say that he approved to the full 
the first French expedition to Rome, and had no better 
name to give to the Republican patriots of the Eternal 
City than “assassins.” In truth, about 1849 he begins to 
talk ominously of the excesses of an unregulated liberty ; 
he looks to Louis Napoleon as a possible saviour of religion 
and society ; he even appears in the Assembly as the advo- 
cate of restrictive laws against the press. Now, with what 
Mrs. Oliphant calls “prophetic warning,” but which seems 
to us the lamentable inconsistency of his character and his 
position, he says: “There is scarcely one step of transition 
between unlimited liberty and a dictatorship ; not the dic- 
tatorship of a Napoleon, of a Saint Louis or a Charlemagne, 
but the dictatorship of the first corporal that turns up who 
brings you material order at the end of his sabre, and whom 
you will all bless and receive with enthusiasm.”"+ After 
this the declension was rapid. For his old motto, “God 
and Liberty,’ he substituted another, “God and Society.” 
He persuaded himself that religion, property, family rights, 
were all endangered by the Republic. So he supported 
Louis Napoleon's candidature for the Presidency, and sank 
so low as to issue an apology for the coup d'état. 





* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, II. 123. + Ibid. If. 159. 

t M. Blaize (Essai Biogr. sur La Mennais) says: ‘* Dieu et la Liberté—ces 
paroles prophetiques que Voltaire avait prononcées sur la téte des petits enfans 
de Franklin.” It is quite manifest that, if this is a fact, Montalembert did 
not know it. The ‘fils des croisés” would not have been indebted to Voltaire 
even for a motto. 
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Montalembert soon woke from the dream into which the 
Prince President had lulled him, that he was to direct the 
destinies of France in a course which, whether promotive of 
freedom or not, would be eminently favourable to Catho- 
licism. When his opposition had been silenced and his 
help secured at the critical moment of transition, he found 
that he was no longer a persona grata at the Elysée, and 
that other and very different counsellors had effective access 
to the ear of the future Emperor. But it was very charac- 
teristic of Montalembert that the act which finally estranged 
him from the new government was the confiscation of the 
property of the House of Orleans. He had apologized for 
the massacres of the 2nd December, but his chivalry revolted 
against this public appropriation of wealth, much of which 
was emphatically ill-gotten. Before this happened he had 
refused a seat in the Senate, with the customary pension ; 
and now, definitively giving up all connection with the 
ruling powers, he retired into private life. He never again 
came into contact with the Emperor, except as a defendant 
in the police court. He had written an article upon a cele- 
brated debate in the English House of Commons, which the 
Imperial Government very foolishly chose to construe into 
a libellous reflection upon itself. With the publisher, 
M. Douniol, he was tried, condemned, refused to be par- 
doned, again condemned on appeal, and pardoned at last, 
whether he would or no. This was his final appearance in 
French political life. 

Montalembert survived till March, 1870. Although for 
almost twenty years the disease which at last proved fatal 
was slowly eating away his strength, his literary, activity 
continued unabated to the end. It is to the journeys, the 
researches, the toil of this period, that we owe his great 
work on “The Monks of the West,” unhappily unfinished, 
as well as many pamphlets and addresses on subjects of 
passing interest. Upon these we cannot now delay ; it is 
more in accord with our present purpose to remark that the 
history of his gradual change of opinion during these years 
cannot now be written. The only materials at our disposal 
are afforded by Mrs. Oliphant’s biography ; and she appre- 
hends ecclesiastical controversies in so hazy a way, and has 
so inveterate a tendency to pour out sentiment when she 
ought to record facts, as to make her book practically 
worthless at the point where its guidance is most needed. 
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One thing is perfectly clear, that the revulsion in Monta- 
lembert’s mind from his brief compliance with the Second 
Empire was strong and lasting. He came to see and to 
acknowledge that Ceesarism is a worse thing than “un- 
regulated liberty” or even socialism. And in his last public 
appearance, which took place in August, 1863, at the Con- 
gress of Malines—an assembly of avowedly liberal Catholics, 
whose meeting was known to be displeasing to the Pope— 
he stated once more in the clearest terms his old thesis. His 
address, afterwards published under the title of L’£glise 
libre dans l’ Etat libre, contains the following unmistakable 
passage : 

“The future of modern society depends on two problems—to 
correct democracy by liberty, to conciliate Catholicism with 
democracy. The first is much the more difficult of the two. The 
natural affinities of democracy on one side with despotism, on 
the other with the spirit of revolution, are the great lessons of 
history and the great threat of the future. Driven about without 
cause between the two abysses, modern democracy seeks painfully 
its proper place and its moral equilibrium. It will never attain 
these without the help of religion. But for Catholics condemned, 
whether they will or not, to live henceforward only in the midst of 
democracy, and with the power of exercising upon it a fruitful 
and salutary influence,—they must learn to accept the vital con- 
ditions of modern society. Above all, they must give up the 
vain hope of seeing a rule of privilege again revived, or an abso- 
lute monarchy favourable to Catholicism.” * 

This is the doctrine of the Avenir over again. What 
La Mennais proclaimed in 1831 as a matter of wise policy, 
Montalembert recommends in 1863 as a concession to stern 
necessity. 

Would Montalembert have accepted the decree of the 
Vatican Council if he had lived to hear it pronounced ? 
The question is one which naturally admits of no certain 
answer, but there is evidence which may be produced on 
either side. The Catholic party in France, of which he had 
once been the leader, had long left him behind; and he 
looked upon the Ultramontanes, such as Louis Veuillot and 
the clericals who support his paper, with an intensity of 
dislike which they were not slow to return. Not very long 
before his death he wrote to a friend: “ Never, thank Hea- 
ven! have I thought, said or written anything favourable 





* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, p. 368. 
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to the separate and personal infallibility of the Pope, ..... 
or to the theocracy, the dictatorship of the Church.”* This 
is distinct enough ; but, on the other hand, Mrs. Oliphant, 
who is amusingly ignorant both of the nature and the mag- 
nitude of the issues at stake, has a death-bed declaration to 
report, which we give in her own words : 

“ Having said this, we may add that the following scene was 
narrated to us personally by an eye-witness, whose perfect trust- 
worthiness is absolutely beyond question. We regret much that 
we are not allowed to verify the narrative by the name of the 
witness, which would at once remove all possibility of objection. 
But this we are not permitted to do. After the publication 
of his letter, and very shortly before his death, while all the 
Catholic world was discussing the great question, and speculating 
as to the results which must follow, one of his visitors put a 
direct question to Montalembert. 

“Tf the infallibility is proclaimed, what will you do? ‘I 
will struggle against it as long as I can,’ he said ; but when the 
question was repeated, the sufferer raised himself quickly in his 
chair, with something of his old animation, and turned to his 
questioner. ‘What should I do? he said. ‘ We are always told 
that the Pope is a father. Hh bien /—there are many fathers 
who demand our adherence to things very far from our inclina- 
tion, and contrary to our ideas. In such a case the son struggles 
while he can; he tries hard to persuade his father—discusses 
and talks the matter over with him ; but when all is done, when 
he sees no possibility of succeeding, but receives a distinct refusal, 
he submits. I shall do the same.’ 

“¢You will submit so far as form goes,’ said the visitor. ‘You 
will submit externally. But how will you reconcile that sub- 
mission with your ideas and convictions ? 

“Still more distinctly and clearly he replied, ‘I will make no 
attempt to reconcile them. I will simply submit my will as has 
to be done in respect to all the other questions of the faith. I 
am not a theologian ; it is not my part to decide on such matters. 
And God does not ask me to understand. He asks me to submit 
my will and intelligence, and I will do so.’ ‘ After having made 
this solemn though abrupt confession of faith,’ says the witness 
whom we have quoted, he added with a smile, ‘It is simple 
enough ; there is nothing extraordinary in it.’”+ 

This story is so consistent, not only with what Monta- 
lembert probably would have said under such circumstances, 





* Quoted in Saturday Review, Dec. 21, 1872. + II. 397. 
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but with Catholic practice in general, that we see no reason 
to doubt its truth. Mgr. Dupanloup, Montalembert’s life- 
long friend, who with him opposed the promulgation of the 
decree, submitted as soon as it was promulgated. So did 
all the recalcitrant bishops ; and so, we feel sure, would 
Montalembert have done in his turn. There is a deep 
pathos in the spectacle of this noble soul, worn with the 
long labour of attempting to reconcile Liberty and Catho- 
licism, thus relinquishing the task at last in weak and 
weary submission. When the news of his death reached 
Rome, and it was proposed to pay his memory such religious 
honours as were justly due to one of the ablest and most 
faithful defenders of the Church, the triumphant Infallibi- 
lists interfered, and maimed, if they could not wholly pre- 
vent, the rite. The only way to the favour of Popes is 
through absolute submission. With them, independence is 
ingratitude, and obedience to conscience, treason. 


CHARLES BEARD. 


V.—DR. D. F. STRAUSS AND RELIGION. 


WE have shewn in a previous article* that the adverse 
judgment pronounced on the Christian Religion by Dr. 
Strauss in his last work, “ Der alte und der neue Glaube,”’ 
rests upon a series of perversions and mistakes of which 
original Christianity knew nothing. His critical survey of 
religion in general suffers from the same defects. Here, 
too, “the essence of religion is mistaken, and, together with 
a host of false ideas about God and religion, religion itself 
is relinquished. 

According to Strauss, religion owes its origin in the heart 
of man to his feeling of powerlessness i in the presence of 
nature, and to the ‘fear with which natural phenomena 
inspire him. Incapable of understanding the mysterious 
(unheimlich) power of nature external to himself, he makes 
this power, or these powers, into personal beings, who are 
indeed his enemies, but allow themselves to be appeased 
and induced to set aside their hostile disposition by 1 means 


ie Theological Suen, 1873, pp. 198, seq. 
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of sacrifices and prayers. This derivation of religion from 
fear, supported as early as by Epicurus, is, according to 
Strauss, “unquestionably correct.” “If man,” so he argues, 
“always had his own way, if he were always in possession 
of everything he required, if he were never disappointed in 
his projects, and never learned by sad experience that he 
must go forth in fear into an unknown future, the idea of 
superior beings would hardly have risen in his mind.”* 

If religion is based upon fear, and manifests itself in the 
attempt to appease a dreaded power, and so avert actual or 
anticipated disasters and secure prosperity and happiness, 
then, of course, as increasing knowledge and civilization 
present nature to us more and more as a well-ordered sum 
of powers obeying certain fixed laws, this fear must make 
way for submission to an unalterable order of things, and 
the idea of propitiating a higher power can no longer be 
entertained. As civilization, accompanied by observation 
of nature and her laws, gains ground, the chasm between 
science and religion becomes greater, and the territory of 
religion more and more limited, like that of the American 
Red-skins, who are constantly yielding ground to their 
pale neighbours.t The middle ages were more religious 
than our times just in proportion to their inferiority in 
knowledge and civilization. No more St. Bernards, or 
St. Francises, or even Luthers, are now to be found, and by 
the side of these heroes of faith even our Schleiermachers 
and Neanders cut a very worldly figure.t An eclipse of 
the sun, which travellers tell us arouses the most vivid 
religious feelings in the bosom of the savage, has no effect 
amongst us even upon the most ignorant peasant. Such a 
prayer as Luther offered to God for Melanchthon’s preser- 
vation was never uttered by Schleiermacher, and was put 
down by Kant as insanity.§ 

If certain English peers reproached Earl Russell in 1866 
for not having appointed a day of general prayer against 
the cattle-plague, or if in a protracted drought the peasants 
beg their preacher to pray for rain from heaven, we cry, 
“Q sancta simplicitas,’ as we look at the peasants, and 
we wonder whether their preacher accommodates himself in 
these matters to the desires of his simple flock, or gives 


t P. 148. t P. 137. § Pp. 109, 110, 
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way to them with some hierarchic design ; and as for the 
English peers, we cannot tell whether to put down their 
request to High-church stupidity or to pitiable hypocrisy.* 
However this may be, it does but strengthen the desire of 
the cultivated man that an improved school education 
should teach the agricultural population that in the case of 
rain and drought, cattle-plague and cholera, they have to 
do with natural phenomena subject to the same fixed laws 
as those of the eclipses of sun and moon, of which they are 
no longer afraid.+ 

So far Strauss. We did not need his assurance that this 
form of religion is inadequate ; aud especially that prayer 
with the object of propitiating God and securing His inter- 
vention against a nature hostile to man, cannot find a place 
in the civilization of to-day. His mistake consists in his 
declaring not only this form, which has long lost its hold 
on the world of culture, but religion itself, to be unreason- 
able. The proton pseudos of this polemic is the assertion 
that religion owes its origin to fear and self-interest. Even 
amongst the lowest peoples, these are not the chief agents 
in wakening religious life, but by their side stand the nobler 
feelings of admiration and gratitude.. The fetish worshiper 
may be mistaken in his representation of the Deity, imagin- 
ing him to be present under the form of anything which 
strikes him as strange and unusual ; he may believe in his 
ignorance that he can influence the ordinary course of nature 
to his own advantage by sacrifices and charms ; but even 
here we cannot fail to recognize the truly human feeling of 
dependence upon a higher power to which nature and her 
phenomena as well as himself are subject, and, in spite of 
the fear with which nature inspires him, a disinterested 
feeling of gratitude and trusting surrender of the heart. 

History teaches us that it is not fear, in the first place, 
but rather these nobler feelings, that call religion into 
existence. Over against the Typhons stand the Osirises ; 
against the evil spirits of the Hindus, their beneficent 
nature-gods ; against Anromainyus, the prince of darkness, 
Ahura-Mazda, the god of light. Nay, the evil deities hostile 
to man are actually of later origin than the representations 
of the beneficent powers of nature. Anromainyus does not 
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appear till after Ahura-Mazda, and among the Israelites it 
is only in later times that Satan is found by the side of 
Yahveh. The oldest sacrifices are not propitiations, but 
thank-offerings ; and, whoever, like Strauss, joins Schiller 
in singing the praises of the gods of Greece, acknowledges 
that in spite of that orperrot Geot re kal dvroi against which 
Plato lifted up his voice, the essence of religion consisted 
to the Greek in enthusiasm for the divine, manifesting 
itself in a thousand varied forms, not least in the creations 
of the human soul, and rousing man to admire and pursue 
the ideal that rose before his imagination in the forms of 
the gods. 

So, too, with the Semites. The worship of Baal was not 
characterized by fear, but by rejoicing and wantonness, the 
natural form of worship before the moral consciousness of 
man was roused. As the counterpart of this rose the 
worship of Molech. Even here, however, the deity was not 
the product of fear, but of a veneration which exalted it 
far above the sphere of the senses, and so made religion 
consist in that contempt and renunciation of all natural 
affections which reached its culminating point in the sacri- 
fice of children. If the mistaken idea of propitiating an 
angered deity by these acts crept in here too, yet the main 
idea was that of a reverential consecration, as may be seen 
in the story of Jephtha and his daughter, and of Abraham’s 
sacrifice—the Israelite echo of the ancient Molech-worship. 
The later Israelites fear Yahveh, and still seek to turn away 
his wrath by propitiatory sacrifices, but the central idea is 
that of Yahveh’s righteousness, and reverence for his 
holiness, which cannot be insulted with impunity. The 
religion of Israel, originally a nature-worship, the traces 
of which may still be seen in the primitive significance 
of the great feasts, gradually passed into a self-consecra- 
tion to God by a moral life; and when the soul of the 
Israelite singer thirsts after God as the hart after the 
water-brooks, we see clearly enough that it is not fear, 
but enthusiasm, love, trust in Him who reveals His glory 
in nature and takes delight in righteousness, which rouse 
the religious spirit of man from the very first. Religion 
begins with thankfulness and admiration, displayed under 
the most childlike forms. It is not till afterwards that 
fear enters in, and that its degenerating influence calls 
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charms and propitiatory sacrifices into existence. As men 
become more civilized and nobler, fear vanishes. The ori- 
ginal factor is developed, and causes the less pure elements 
of religion to disappear. Ahura-Mazda will some time over- 
come Anromainyus. The hosfility of Yahveh towards the 
nations gradually makes way, with the prophets, for the 
thought that the heathen also are his heritage ; and ever 
since Jesus taught us of the Father who loves all men, and 
found the essence of religion in love of God and of our 
neighbour, the motto of Christendom has been, “ We have 
not received the spirit of slavery to fear,” and “ Love casts 
out fear.” Thus the very history of religion furnishes the 
conclusive proof, that although fear and self-interest, coupled 
with hierarchic pretensions, have degraded it to the instru- 
ment of selfish desires, yet in itself considered it has its 
roots in nobler aspirations. For if, in its highest forms, it 
excludes fear without annihilating itself, and reveals itself 
in love and reverence for God as the ideal of that goodness 
after which man must strive, then surely its origin cannot 
be looked for in fear or any other ignoble motive. For 
had these been its original grounds, religion would have 
ceased to exist when these motives fell away. History 
teaches us that the contrary took place. Fear was done 
away, but religion. rose in ever nobler and nobler forms ; 
and the result of the religious development, beginning with 
the lowest fetishism, passing through every form of nature- 
worship, and, after the morality of the law in the worship 
of Yahveh, realizing its highest point in the religion of 
Jesus, shews that man, created unto God, is destined to 
become conscious of his oneness with God, to live in God, 
and to bear God’s image in holiness and love. 

sut it is not only that religion, inasmuch as it is the 
product of superstitious fear, must approach its end as civi- 
lization advances, but also that the conception of God lying 
at the root of all religion has fallen, according to Strauss, 
before the might of science. “Our present conception of 
God,” he says, “has two phases, that of personality and that 
of absoluteness. The former is borrowed from the Jews and 
from Christendom ; the latter from the Greek philosophy. 
The Jews represented God as a King who, surrounded by 
a retinue of angels, has his throne and his dwelling-place 
in the heavens, whence he descends now and then to man- 
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kind,—to the Garden of Eden, for instance, the tent of 
Abraham, or the summit of Mount Sinai. The Greek phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, seeks a Being from whom, as 
the absolute cause of all that is and that comes into being, 
the existence and disposition of the universe may be de- 
rived.”* These two aspects, though united in our present 
conception of God, are at bottom mutually exclusive. For 
personality implies limitation, and cannot, therefore, be 
predicated of the absolute. If God once dwelt in person 
in the heavens, even Copernicus, by his theory of the pla- 
netary system, set limits to this dwelling-place ; and if not- 
withstanding, beyond the room taken up by the sun and 
the orbits of the planets, an immeasurable space was still 
left, yet even this was seized upon by later astronomy to 
make room for the fixed stars and other systems of suns 
and planets ; so that, as Strauss expresses it, “the ancient 
personal God ‘could not find lodgings’”+ On the other 
hand, the attempt on the part of speculative philosophy to 
prove the existence of a personal God, distinct from the uni- 
verse, was fruitless. The cosmological proof can only rise 
to the recognition of a necessary ground of phenomena, and 
therefore to an essential behind the phenomenal universe, 
but cannot prove that this ground has any existence outside 
the universe. The physico-theological or teleological proof 
leads, at best, to the recognition of design in the disposition 
of nature, but by no means warrants the position that this 
evidence of design implies the work of a self-conscious, 
intelligent Cause outside the world, and is ‘moreover in 
danger of being discredited by the presence of so much in 
the world that shews the absence of design. If these proofs 
fell before the criticism of Kant, the moral proof substituted 
by him was rejected in its turn by Fichte, as irreconcilable 
with the critical philosophy itself. The highest point, accord- 
ing to him, which philosophy could reach upon the field of 
religion, was the recognition of an “absolute moral order of 
the world” which man obeys. “You attribute,” he says, in 
his defence against the charge of atheism brought against 
him, “personality and consciousness to God ; yet what are 
personality and consciousness but that which you have disco- 
vered in yourselves? By predicating this of God, therefore, 
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you make Him a finite being like yourselves, and have not 
formed a conception of God as you intended, but have 
simply magnified yourselves in thought.” Thus the way 
was paved for a return to Spinoza’s Substantia Absoluta ; 
and with the subsequent position of Schelling, that the 
Absolute is the identity of the ideal and the real, of spirit 
and nature, and the Hegelian theory which represented the 
Absolute as developing itself through the processes of nature 
into self-conscious spirit, the personality of God was done 
away with for good. Nor was there any place for God's 
personality in the system of Schleiermacher. “When we 
think of God, we think of unity without multiplicity. When 
we think of the universe, on the other hand, we think of 
multiplicity without unity. Yet we cannot think of the 
one without the other. For no sooner do we try to think 
of God as existing before and without the universe, than we 
become conscious that we have nothing before us but an 
empty creation of the imagination. God and the universe, 
then, are not identical, but yet essentially they are but two 
different aspects of one and the same thing.” * 

There is certainly truth in these arguments ; but what more 
do they prove than that the theory of a God standing over 
against and locally outside the universe has no foundation 
in reason? For a God who dwells in the heavens and puts 
Himself into connection thence with the world, there is of 
course no place when the former heavens have disappeared. 
No finite world can be imagined by the side of the Absolute 
without limiting and therefore destroying the nature of the 
Absolute. “It is evident,” writes Zwingli, “that no being can 
exist outside this infinite Being; for wherever that other 
being were, the infinite Being would not be.”+ The metaphy- 
sical proofs of the existence of such a Being outside the world 
have been found one by one to be untenable ; and even the 
moral proof of Kant was only a fruitless effort to restore as 
a postulate of the moral life the old and purely transcen- 
dental conception of God which had broken down theoreti- 
cally, and to introduce at the back door what had been 
turned out at the front. Fichte therefore was quite right in 


* Pp. 111—120. 
+ Constat extra hoc infinitum esse, nullum ens esse posse; nam ubicunque 
externum illud esse esset, istic infinitum non esset.—De Providentia, Op. iv. 91. 
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declaring such a God to be an idol. But does it follow from 
this that there is no God, and can therefore be no religion, 
or that the name God can only stand for an abstract con- 
ception that Fichte stamped with the name of “ Moral Order 
of the world,” and that Hegel called “the Absolute Idea” ? 
Did not the same Fichte shew, by speaking of God, in the 
later modification of his system, as the Absolute Ego, 
—did not Hegel shew, by conceiving God, not only, 
with Spinoza, as “Substantia,’ but also as “Subject,’— 
that the absolute world-spirit, even in their otherwise 
monistic system, must be conceived as a Being that 
works self-consciously, and is in this sense a person? 
The assertion that personality implies limitation may 
be true of finite personalities which stand over against 
other persons and things, and therefore of a personality 
which admits a world by the side of and over against itself, 
as in the case of former conceptions of God ; but this limit- 
ation is not a part of the conception of personality itself. 
Taken as self-consciousness, the conception implies nothing 
finite ; for self-consciousness is but a consciousness of the 
existence and activity of self, and does not therefore postu- 
late the existence of anything other than the self-conscious 
being. God, then, remains the One Absolute, even when 
He is conceived as the eternal, self-conscious Cause of all 
that He does. Moreover, if God is the absolute Reason, the 
absolute Thought, self-consciousness cannot be excluded 
from our conception of Him, unless, with Hartmann (Phi- 
losophie des Unbewussten), we are to speak of “ unconscious 
reason,” which in my opinion is a simple contradiction. 

Is this representation fatal to religion? Were the Stoics, 
and Seneca after them, without religion when they removed 
the opposition between God and Nature made by the Pla- 
tonists, and formulated their conception of God as follows ? 
“ Nature is not only a work of art, but an artificer.” “ Nei- 
ther does Nature exist without God, nor God without Nature, 
but both are one.”* What they called “ Nature” was iden- 
tical with the supreme Intelligence, manifested to them in 
the teleological connection of phenomena. To the concep- 
tion of God held by the old metaphysicians (to whom Des 





* Natura non tantum artificiosa sed plane artifex. Neque natura sine Deo, 
nec Deus sine natura, sed idem est utrumque. 
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Cartes gave in his adhesion in this respect), according to 
which two heterogeneous, mutually exclusive existences, 
thought and extension (mind and matter), were both derived, 
in defiance of sound logic, from one absolute, purely spiri- 
tual existence (God), let us oppose Malebranche’s conception 
of God: “ Dieu renferme en lui-méme toutes les perfections 
de la matiére, sans étre matériel ; il comprend aussi les per- 
fections des esprits eréés, sans étre esprit, de la maniére que 
nous concevons les esprits. Son nom véritable est ‘Je suis, le 
tout-étre, Vétre sans restriction, létre infini et wniversel ;” * 
and then ask ourselves which of the two representations is 


the more serviceable for religion. In the same spirit Féné- . 


lon wrote: “ Diew est souverainement un et souverainement 
tout. Il est éminemment tout ce qwil-y-a de positif dans les 
essences qui existent. Il sen suit que Vétre infini, ne pouvant 
étre resserré dans aucune espece, Dieu, & proprement parler, 
ne doit pas plus étre considéré sous Vidée restreinte de ce que 
nous appelons ESPRIT, que sous quelque idée que ce soit Tune 
perfection particuliére déterminée et exclusive de tout autre.”+ 
Is this opinion irreligious, and was Frans Hemsterhuis an 
enemy of religion when he wrote: “ Diew est partout ; Il est 
ici; Il wy adans cet arbuste, dans vous ni dans moi, aucune 
partie, quelque indivisiblement petite que nous la concevons, 
qwIl ne pénetre. Il est en vous aussi parfaitement présent 
que dans tout Tunivers” ?t 

“ Not irreligious perhaps, but scarcely scriptural or Chris- 
tian,” it may be said. Why not? Because the Bible 
contains other and more childlike representations of God ? 
If our religion is to be scriptural, then, must we abide by 
the representations of a God who walks in Eden, comes to 
Abraham as a guest, and, when the tower of Babel is being 
built, comes down to inspect the work? As if the Bible 
taught no other conception of God! Does not He declare by 
mouth of the prophet, “ What house is this that you will 
build for me? DoT not fill the heavens and the earth ?” 
Does not Paul write, “Of Him and through Him and to Him 
are all things,” and “In Him we live and move and have 





* Recherche de la vérité, III. 2. 
+ De lexistence de Dieu, Ch. 5. 
t uvres Philosophiques, Paris, 1809, II. p. 104, cf. Goethe's letter to 
Jacobi, cited by Haeckel, Schépfungs-geschichte, p. xxx. 
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our being”? Did Jesus, even when he made use of the 
ordinary terminology of his day, draw any distinction 
between the spiritual and the sensible? Did he not rather 
see the expression of the same order in either sphere, and 
trace the image of the Invisible alike in visible nature and 
in the world of spirit? Have we any right to appeal to the 
words, “Father in heaven,” by which God as the perfect 
Father is distinguished from earthly fathers,* to prove that 
Jesus considered the belief in a God dwelling Jocally in 
heaven, indispensable to religion? Calvin+ and Ursinust 
thought otherwise; and so did the theologians of the 
Reformed Church after them, when they maintained, in 
opposition to the Socinians who shut God up in heaven, 
that He is present in all things, not only in His power, 
but in His essence.§ 

This view, which removes the contradiction between 
God and Nature, has been called in our day naturalism, 
pantheism, even atheism, and sometimes all three at once ; 
but those who bring such charges against it simply prove 
their own incapacity for philosophical thought. Naturalism 
is technically used to signify that view of the world which 
overlooks the omnipresent activity of God in the connected 
system of finite phenomena; or, as Calvin puts it, “while 
singing the praises of Nature, puts God away.”|| If we do 
not put away God from nature, but think, with the same 
Calvin, that “it may be said ‘in all piety that nature is 
God,” the task of the investigators of nature who strive 
to trace the natural connection of things, may indeed 
remain unaffected, but this profoundly religious concep- 
tion of the world upheld by Calvin can no more be called 
naturalism, than can the doctrine of Zwingli when he 
declares that “the power which impels, unites and separates 
all things,” ** called nature by Pliny, is the same as (fod, ++ 
and so applies that “God’s offspring” not only to man as 
a spiritual being, but also to the whole of visible nature. 





* Matt. vii. 11. + Institutio, IL. xx. 40. 
t Heid. Cat. 121 and 27. 

§ See my Leer der Hervormde Kerk, U1. 186—189. 

|| Nature elogiis, Deum supprimunt.—Inst. 1. v. 5. 

{| Pie hoe posse dici, naturam esse Deum. 

** Ea virtus, que universa impellit, sociat, disjungit. 

+t Id autem quid aliud est quam Deus ?—De Providentid, Opp. iv. 91, 89. 
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Strauss is equally far from the truth when he declares the 
distinction between idealism and materialism to be a mere 
matter of names; and that, too, on the ground that they 
find their common opponent in the dualism that opposes 
the world, as created and transient, to God, the eternal and 
unchangeable Being.* Both views are monistic ; but to 
deduce their identity from this point of similarity seems 
as illogical as to argue that A and B take essentially the 
same view of C because they agree in regarding him as an 
Englishman, in opposition to D, who believes him to be a 
German, though one of them looks upon his actions as the 
proof of disinterested self-sacrifice, while the other sees 
nothing but folly in them. Here, if ever, the rule holds 
good, Cum duo faciunt idem non est idem. Materialism 
deduces everything, including mind, from matter—material 
atoms and atomic forces—and preaches atheism. Idealism, 
on the other hand, sees the manifestation of idea and reason 
everywhere, and rises theistically to the thought of God, 
the Absolute Spirit. Materialism announces matter as its 
point of departure, as if when we adopt a scientific view 
of nature in which the universally admitted dictum, “No 
matter without force,” has removed the opposition between 
the two, we had still a right to speak of “ matter”—a pure 
abstraction! On the other hand, in that which is desig- 
nated by one of these two terms, borrowed from an obsolete 
dualistic view of the world, viz. matter, idealism sees the 
tangible, visible, sensible form under which the force, or, if 
you like, the ideal, recognized by our mind presents itself 
to our senses, and says, with Oerstedt (Der Geist in der 
Natur), “The laws of nature are the thoughts of God.” Is 
this the same as materialism? Would not Hegel turn in 
his grave, could he hear such a judgment on his idealistic 
realism from the mouth of his disciple ? 

Others detect pantheism in this scheme. Here it is sim- 
ply a question of the meaning of words. If we understand 
by Pantheism the doctrine of the impersonal Absolute from 
which persons proceed, then such a monism as that of 








* Pp. 207, 208. 

+ Goethe too (cited by Haeckel, p. xxx), was of opinion that all things 
(observed by means of the senses) ‘‘ nur als sinnliche Darstellung fiir sinnliche 
Geschépfe erscheinen.” Schelling, it is well known, called nature ‘‘ visible 
Spirit.” 
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Zwingli cannot receive the name. But if we understand 
by it, as the word itself signifies, that God (@eés) exists and 
acts in everything (7d zav), as opposed to Deism, which 
places the universe by the side of God, the name is a not 
inappropriate expression of the contrast. This view of the 
world is religious through and through ; and we may well 
be indifferent if any one chooses to attempt to expose it to 
ridicule and contempt by a “Schimpf-und Neckname,” 
as Schleiermacher expressed it, on the ground that there is 
no room in it for a God who before the creation of the 
world was passive and solitary, and since then has either 
given no proof of His existence at all, or has only done so 
now and then by capriciously interfering with the natural 
connection of things,—that is to say, by throwing out of 
gear the order which He himself had instituted. Under 
these charges we may console ourselves by thinking how 
the orthodox Reformed Professor, F. Burman, was reproached 
with Spinozism by Ph. van Limborch on account of his 
monism.* 

Finally, Jacobi, and the theologians of the emotional 
school who followed him, called the monistic view of the 
world atheism. They considered it a form of paganism, by 
which the intellect is tempted, but against which the heart 
protests. This may shew that the heart, when accustomed 
to a hitherto dominant conception of God as an extra-mun- 
dane Being, cannot at once reconcile itself to an altered 
conception of Him; but at the same time it betrays the 
reasoning of men who make the existence of God dependent 
upon their particular representation of Him, and are no 
better in this respect than the Athenians who called Socrates 
an atheist because he substituted the one God, the supreme 
Wisdom (:) év zavri dpdvycrs),f for the polytheism of the 
people. 

We on our side look upon the dualism that separates God 
from the world as thoroughly superficial, and at the same 
time irreligious. It is superficial, because it makes God, 
conceived as spirit, the author or creator of two mutually 
exclusive “substances,” spirit and matter. In this respect 
we agree with Bayle in giving the preference to Platonism, 





* See my Leer der Hervormde Kerk, II. 517, 518. 
+ Mem. i. 4, 17, 18, iv. 3, 13. 
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which does not make God the creator, but simply the mow/der 
of matter, which exists, as such, independently of Him. It 
is irreligious, because it represents God’s work as ceasing 
after the first creative act, or at any rate limits His provi- 
dential care to an occasional capricious interference with 
the ordinary course of things for the benefit of selfish desires, 
and so sees nothing in the ordinary phenomena of nature 
but the after-working of the first creative act. Such a theory 
is fatal to the Christian thought, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto,” and the continued immanent influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the moral world ; while it does obeisance to the 
Pelagianism which denies in the moral activity of man that 
dependence upon God which is the distinctive mark of true 
religiousness. 

When Strauss tells us that Kant and Schleiermacher 
could no longer pray as Luther did when he held God 
responsible for the preservation of so faithful a servant as 
Melanchthon, and looked for the recovery of the Jatter by the 
strength of his prayer,* we must indeed admit that this is 
true ; but we may add that such a prayer, with its childlike 
naiveté, does not answer to the highest claims of religion. 
Jesus made no such petitions to God when he taught his 
disciples the prayer to their Heavenly Father. “ Your 
Father,” he said, “knows what you require, and does not 
need your prayer ;” and if the weight of his sufferings once 
drew even from him the prayer that the dread cup might 
pass away, he accompanied it with the utterance of his 
perfect submission to the will of God. Luther wished Me- 
lanchthon to recover, so God must wish it too; but Jesus 
prayed, “Not my will, but Thine, be done.” Such is the 
prayer religion asks. The pious worshiper says, with Au- 
gustine, “I ask not Thine, but Thee (Da Te!).” So too did 
Schleiermacher pray ; and if this view is fatal to the prayer 
that degrades God into an instrument for obtaining what 
short-sighted mortals think needful or advantageous for 
themselves or others, it puts an end, not to that prayer 
which is life in communion with God, but to an imperfect 
form of religion, against which Plato raised his voice so long 
ago in his protest against the saying, orperrot Oeoi re Kai 
avuTot. 
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To justify the conception of God we have propounded, 
however, it must be shewn that nature and history do 
actually manifest idea, order and design. But this is just 
what Strauss denies. He is especially hard upon the teleo- 
logical view of the world, which, he thinks, has been de- 
stroyed for good and all by Darwin’s discoveries.* 

Is this really so? Or is Strauss guilty once more of the 
error of throwing overboard the thing itself, together with 
a misrepresentation of it? The old form of teleology was 
inadequate, inasmuch as it made God a being who, like an 
architect, first drew out a plan or design, and then went to 
work to create or mould the world in accordance with this 
plan. Such a teleology must of course fall with the adop- 
tion of a theory, such as that of Darwin, which deduces 
every transition that takes place in the world from natural 
causes. But is this fatal to all idea of object and design ? 
and is it true that henceforth as we contemplate the eye, 
for instance, we may speak of the manner in which it came 
into existence, but not of the purpose which it serves? 
Though mistakes have often been made in assigning the 
object of this or that, and though everything has been 
referred too exclusively to man, it nevertheless remains 
certain that the object of all the influences at work in the 
process of the development of an organic being, is the com- 
plete organic being itself. If it is essential to the existence 
of man, as a being alike of sense and soul, that he should 
see and think, and if this is impossible without eyes and 
brains, is it a ridiculous idea to suppose that in the natural 
development of the embryo, eyes and brains are, so to speak, 
formed by anticipation, for this object? Is that which 
Darwin represents as the result of natural selection, adapta- 
tion, transmitted tendency, and the struggle for existence, 
the mere work of accident? Was man accidentally deve- 
loped from the lower kinds of animals? Did a Newton 
and a Goethe happen to turn wp among the descendants of 
a primitive monera? Is the recognition of the natural 
genesis of solar systems and the mechanism of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies irreconcilable with the posi- 
tion that here too nature manifestly tends towards the 
realization of an object? And what is more, Darwin's 
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theory of rudiments just meets the objections against teleo- 
logy borrowed by the materialists from the apparent pur- 
poselessness of certain parts of the organism, by shewing 
that these superfluous members are but the vanishing sur- 
vivals of a former condition, and, as such, find their neces- 
sary justification in the development from the lower to the 
higher. For the rest, the aversion felt to teleology by many 
of those engaged in natural researches owes its origin to 
the misuse which has been made of the teleological method 
in investigating nature. The naturalist asks for causes, not 
for purposes. But does this prove that there are no pur- 
poses? and because the naturalist, as such, does not seek 
them, has he any right to forbid the philosopher to do so? 
It must be either blind chance or purpose. There is no 
third possibility. The first hypothesis is scientifically in- 


adequate ; for the unity and regularity of the processes of 


nature can no more be explained by it than the Iliad can 
be explained by the fortuitous concourse of the letters which 
make up the text. The other hypothesis must therefore be 
maintained, viz. that an intelligent cause is at work in the 
processes of nature, and that the First Cause is no fortuitous 
transference of atoms or blind unconscious causality, but 
the living force of the ideal, not breaking in now and then 
as a “ Deus ex machina,” but identical in its activity with 
the processes of nature. 

We see, moreover, how far the Darwinian theory is from 
involving the materialistic denial of God, by a passage of 
Haeckel, who evidently has in view some former mistaken 
representation of the matter, and so will have nothing to 
do with teleology, but yet gives to God and the ideal a 
prominent, nay the foremost, place in the Darwinian theory 
of the world. “Those who stand on the higher level of our 
time,” he says, “rise to the noble and exalted conception 
of God, only compatible with a monistic view of the world, 
which sees God’s spirit and His power in all phenomena 
without distinction,’*—a view in which this great investi- 
gator declares himself at one with Goethe.- The expecta- 
tions as to the spiritual development of man encouraged 
by the Darwinian theory are thus expressed by Haeckel : 
“ The struggle for existence necessitates the triumph of the 





* Schépfungsgeschichte, 3rd edition, p. 64. 
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superior and more perfect over the weaker and less perfect. 
In the case of man, this contest will become more and more 
a contest of mind. The man with the most ) erfect mind 
will triumph, not the man with the best revolver. We may 
anticipate, therefore, that in spite of all retrogressive forces 
the advance of the human race along the path of freedom, 
and by it to the highest possible perfection, will be more 
and more fully realized.”* 

The assertion that man himself projects this evidence 
of design, this tendency towards an object, into nature, 
rests on the doctrine—obsolete, in our opinion—of innate 
ideas, to which we oppose our belief that man does not lend 
his conceptions and his logic to nature, but borrows them 
from her, and as a rational being is distinguished from 
the brute by the power of assimilating the ideas, the teleo- 
logy, which nature holds up to him, and making the objec- 
tive logic of nature, or rather the logic of God, the rule of 
his own thought and action. As a logical being, too, man 
is a discipulus nature, “taught of God” (ddaxrds rod Geov), 
and no more endows nature with his own teleology than 
with chemical affinity or the law of gravity. Strauss had 
no right, then, to declare Hartmann’s teleology to be iden- 
tical with that of Rgjmarus.¢ With the latter, the design 
spoken of is transcendent; with the former, purely im- 
manent. For the rest, we ‘are in no danger of forgetting 
that no effort to realize an object can be ascribed to the 
Absolute, the bearer of life in all its fulness ; for this would 
be an effort to realize something other than the Absolute, 
and therefore a limitation. Here the sum of all the finite 
teleological efforts is merged in the great harmony of the 
universe, the manifestation of the absolute Spirit. 

If, after all, the question still remains, whether the order 
and purpose we affirm are not contradicted by a series of 
facts, and especially by the sufferings of man and beast, we 
admit that both Schopenhauer and Hartmann have made a 
closer investigation necessary ; but in criticising the work 
of Strauss we need not enter into details in the matter, for 
Strauss, as an opponent of pessimism, is here on our side. ¢ 

When Strauss has shewn that religion owes its origin to 
fear and self-interest ; that, in consequence of the discoveries 
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of modern astronomy, no dwelling-place is left for God ; 
that materialism and idealism are essentially the same, and 
that all idea of purpose and design in the universe must be 
definitely relinquished, especially now that Darwin has 
published his discoveries,—when Strauss has shewn all this, 
does he once for all renounce religion? It is what we should 
have expected from all these premisses, but it is not what 
takes place. On page 143, we hear the man who but now 
denied God and the ideal, declare his conviction, in explain- 
ing his own position, “that the well-ordered universe, full 
of life and reason, is the supreme idea; that what we feel 
ourselves to be dependent on is by no means a brute force 
before which we bow in mute subjection, but law and order, 
intellect and goodness, to which we surrender ourselves in 
love and trust, and to which, whenever we are conscious of 
an inward impulse towards what is reasonable and good, 
we feel ourselves most closely related ; so that in our very 
dependence we are free, and in our relation to the Univer- 
sum a high sense of our own worth is joined to humility, 
and joy to submission.”"* We hear the materialist of a 
moment since admonishing his reader: “Forget not for a 
moment that you are a man, and no mere child of nature ; 
and that, in spite of all individual differences, every other 
man is what you are, and has the same needs and the same 
rights as you ;’ and on page 239, “ Forget not for a moment 
that you yourself, all that you perceive within and around 
you, all that befalls yourself and others, is no disconnected 
fragment, no wild chaos of atoms and accidents, but that 
everything comes forth in accordance with eternal laws, 
from the one fountain of all life, intelligence and goodness ;” 
and declaring himself, in accordance with these and other 
sentiments, on the side of “the essence of all morality and 
religion.” The man who banished all teleology from science 
writes, on p. 140, that the world, though it cannot be re- 
garded as the work of an extra-mundane intelligent person- 
ality, is yet “the work-place of the rational and good,” and, 
though not ordered by a supreme Reason, yet tends to the 
supreme Reason ; while he who began his treatise by deriv- 
ing the origin of religion, with Epicurus, from fear and 
superstition, upholds, as the result of the development of 
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man, a religious faith of which Schleiermacher himself 
would not have been ashamed, and consequently affirms of 
a pessimistic view of the world that “our hearts pronounce 
it blasphemy.” “We demand,” he says further, “for the 
Universum, as conceived by us, the same piety as was de- 
manded by the devout men of the old order of things for their 
God.”* Such expressions cannot be reconciled with the 
premisses laid down by Strauss. They shew us the incon- 
sistencies of a man who first seeks to win the favour of a 
superficial public by all kinds of illicit concessions, and 
then, in spite of himself, returns to the religious position he 
had occupied before. 

Some may object to Strauss presenting the object of reli- 
gion as the Universum, instead of speaking of God ; and it 
is our own opinion that the word is not happily selected, if 
the Universum is to be regarded, as it is by Strauss, as the 
manifestation of the eternal ideal Being, and as the infinite 
source of truth and life. We must remember, however, that 
the same objection may be made to the “ natura artifex” and 
“ Mundus Deus est” of the Stoa, the “natura naturans” of 
Spinoza, the “natura Deus” of Zwingli and Calvin, and 
Schleiermacher’s panegyric on Spinoza, “ das Universum war 
seine einzige Liebe.” For these the Universum is no longer 
the aggregate of all that is manifold and individual, but the 
well-ordered sum of effects and forces, conceived in their 
unity and mutual connection, and so pointing to one absolute, 
all-efficient principle, which, as the force in all force, the 
life in all life, is better indicated by the name of God than 
by that of “ Universe” or “ Nature,” to which quite a differ- 
ent idea is usually attached. It is true that the use of the 
word “God” is also liable to misunderstandings which 
cannot be quite escaped ; but yet, in spite of all differences 
of opinion, this word expresses to every one the highest 
concept of the human spirit upon each successive stage of 
development,—a supreme Being, that is, upon which every- 
thing depends, by which everything is done, and which is 
therefore the object of universal love and trust. Even the 
denial of that personality which we maintain need not 
hinder the otherwise religious man from calling this highest 
God. For the denial of God’s personality, which in the case 
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of atheism or naturalism goes hand in hand with irreligious- 
ness, springs in the pious breast from a reverential dread of 
limiting the infinite Being by ascribing to Him any attri- 
butes, even that of personality, and thus degrading Him to 
the level of the finite. God, say these, is not a person 
because He is more; because He is the great Unknown 
@ dvopa ov poojxe, Who, without sharing the predicates of 
the finite, reveals Himself in every form of finite being, in- 
cluding the personal life of man, and bears witness to His 
existence in the heart of man. In this sense, Plato and 
Plotinus, the Stoics and Spinoza, certain Christian mystics, 
Fichte and Schleiermacher, might hesitate to attribute per- 
sonality to God without ceasing to be profoundly religious. 
To them, God was the Absolute Being, whose name is un- 
utterable—“ le tout-étre,” as Fénélon expressed it—adorable 
in the effects that flow from Him and bear witness of His 
unspeakable glory. 

If the moral and religious ideas introduced at the close 
of Strauss’s scheme had been present to his mind when he 
began to write, he would either have left the first part of 
his book unwritten, or would have written it otherwise than 
he has done. Or, if he was in earnest with his materialistic 
premisses, he had no right to utter the religious thoughts 
which he afterwards pours out at the close of his work. 
As it is, his book embodies a contradiction which we hope 
will become obvious to the writer, and will induce him to 
reconsider theses so dangerous to religion, and at the same 
time to form a juster estimate of religion itself. 


J. H. SCHOLTEN, 
Leiden, Aug. 1873. 
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VI.—THE PLIMSOLL AGITATION. 


Our Seamen. An Appeal. By Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. 
Popular Edition. Virtue and Co. 1873. 

A Bill to provide for the Survey of certain Shipping, and to- 
prevent Overloading. Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 10 February 1873. 

Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships ; Minutes of Evidence ; and Appendix. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Ma- 
jesty. 1873. 

Why Wrecks happen; How Wrecks happen; and How to 
prevent them. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1873. 

An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts. 5th August 
1873. : 


THE conscience of the country has borne another shock. 
Within living memory, the public heart had been stirred 
at least three times by a sudden and unlooked-for disclosure 
of the results of a weary contest between capital and labour, 
in which health and life had been made to yield to the 
‘cursed greed of gold.’ Factories, mines and workshops 
had their alleged enormities successively laid bare, and had 
been dealt with by special legislative enactment. Now has 
come a fourth. Another great industrial interest is accused 
of heaping up riches at the expense of the lives of its opera- 
tives. And this new revelation brings with it a peculiar 
pang. For we English people have always been proud of 
our mercantile fleet, insomuch that romance has interwoven 
itself with the experiences of shipowning ; while the opera- 
tives, whose turn it is this time to be protected against 
their employers, have hitherto been the petted favourites of 
the nation. 

The man who will accuse Mr. Plimsoll of insincerity 
must be incapable of weighing evidence of human cha- 
racter. But he would be a bold and self-sufficing critic 
who should attempt to defend Mr. Plimsoll’s book from a 
charge of showing marks of being the production of a mind 
whose intellectual and emotional sides are interfused—whose 
consequent impulsive earnestness clears logical difficulties 
at a bound, and deeins no facts stubborn which presume to 
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stand in its argument’s way—and whose tendency is to a 
generalization so hasty, as to make cautious readers long 
to have its assertions corroborated. 

Aside from a few passages already found fault with by 
others as allegations of purely personal misconduct, the 
book will be vainly sought for sufficient explanation of the 
extraordinary excitement which its author has undoubtedly 
managed to raise in the popular mind. That excitement is 
probably due to certain utterances on public platforms, with 
sensational accessories, rather than to the book itself. The 
book is written with some force, though in simple style. 
A careful analysis will show that it enumerates the follow- 
ing causes of shipwreck : 

. Unseaworthiness, owing to want of repair. 

. Overloading, which includes the stowage of cargo on 
deck. 

Under-manning. 

. Bad stowage. 

. Inadequate engine-power. 

. Over-insurance. 

. Defective construction. 

. Undue length. 


Rather more than a full half of our losses (says the book) 
arise from two of these causes : 


a. ‘A great number of ships are regularly sent to sea in 
such a rotten and otherwise ill-provided state that 
they can only reach their destination through fine 
weather :’ 

b. ‘A large number are so overloaded that it is nearly 
impossible for them also to reach their destination 
if the voyage is at all rough.’ (P. 2.) 

Let what may become of the rest, these two causes of loss 
must be dealt with at once. Important as it was to remove 
them, nothing could be easier than the application of an 
infallible remedy. It needed but to pass a short Act, 
requiring (1) that every British ship shall be surveyed by 
the Board of Trade, and may be forcibly detained in a Bri- 
tish port until a certificate of such survey is produced ; and 
(2) that every British ship shall have a “load line” painted 
on the hull amidships, and shall be effectually prevented 
from going to sea with a cargo so heavy as to sink the sides 
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of the ship below the line so marked. To carry these pro- 
posals into effect, a Bill was prepared and brought in last 
Session; having on its back the names of an unusual num- 
ber of Members of the House—no less than nine, besides 
Mr. Plimsoll’s own. 

As to the remaining causes of loss, these were less press- 
ing and their cure less certain. They might be safely left 
to the care of a Royal Commission, to the issue of which 
the book urged its readers to induce the Government to 
consent. Less self-evident than the other two, abundant 
evidence was in readiness to prove Mr. Plimsoll’s case with 
respect to each of them; there being ‘gentlemen of high 
character in Cardiff, Newcastle, Greenock, Port-Glasgow 
(and the neighbourhood), London, Sunderland, Hull, Liver- 
pool, and other places, who are longing for the opportunity 
of telling a Royal Commission what they know, but whose 
lips are now sealed by the terrible Law of Libel ; and when 
that Commission (if granted by the Government) reports, 
they will disclose a state of things wholly disgraceful, 
shameful, and afflicting” (P. 68.) 

The Bill was not supported by the Government, and the 
forms of the House brought it to grief; the proximate cause 
of its premature decease being the imprudent determination 
of its mover to make a speech upon it longer than there 
was time for, in accordance with the standing orders of the 
House. On the other hand, the Government assented with 
good grace to the issue of a Royal Commission of inquiry. 
We doubt not they acted wisely. But wisely or not, they 
probably had no alternative. For too many persons outside 
the House (possibly inside also) had become familiarized 
with the notion that something was wrong, to allow a pru- 
dent statesman to refuse a demand for simple inquiry. Had 
the Commission been refused, the next step might have 
formed an historical parallel to a parliamentary tradition of 
the last century, when it is said that a declaration of war 
against Spain was precipitated by the personal production 
of a mutilated British mariner at the bar of the House of 
Commons. 

Meanwhile, the Board of Trade had not been idle. With 
commendable astuteness, its officials took the tide at the 
flood, and availed themselves of the interest which Mr. 
Plimsoll’s enthusiasm and pertinacity had excited in the 
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House of Commons to get an Act of their own passed, con- 
taining a number of provisions which, Session after Session, 
they had vainly invited the House to consider. Mr. Plim- 
soll is neither satisfied nor pleased with this Act; but for 
all that, it has cut away much of the ground below his 
feet. Its short title is, ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 
Amongst other provisions foreign to our present object, it 
has, with statesmanlike design, meaning to be just to all 
parties concerned, done its best to deal with unseaworthi- 
ness and overloading. The Act was hurriedly passed, with 
little discussion, and is now seen to be disfigured by defects 
which will probably be removed from it at a future oppor- 
tunity. So far however as principles go, we heartily approve 
of it to the extent to which our immediate subject is in- 
volved. 

The issue of a Royal Commission determined upon, the 
Government have to be congratulated next on their choice 
of its members. These comprise (1) a former First Lord, a 
man of vigorous intellectual powers and high and varied 
culture ; (2) an ex-President of the Board of Trade, unpre- 


judiced, open-minded, clear-headed ; (3, 4) two naval officers, 


one an Admiral distinguished alike for services and science, 
the other a popular Prince of the blood-royal ; (5) a London 
shipowner, well known and respected in the City, and one 
of the Committee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; (6) a 
Clyde ship-builder and engineer, eminent in his profession, 
who had previously done good service on a former Royal 
Commission ; (7, 8) two lawyers of high repute, one holding 
the office of Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, the other 
second to no one at the Bar in knowledge of maritime law ; 
(9, 10) two members of the House of Commons, sitting on 
opposite sides, both remarkable for knowledge of maritime 
alfairs, and believed to possess the confidence of the shipping 
interest, of owners and mariners alike; (11) the Principal 
of the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Engineering ; 
(12) a Trinity Master, connected with Lloyd’s.* We believe 





* The names (in the order in which they stand in the Commission) are, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Hon. Henry George Liddell, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., 
Mr. Henry Cadogan Rothery, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Thomas Brassey, Mr. 
Peter Denny. Mr. George Duncan, Mr. Edward Dover Edgell, Mr. Charles 
Watkins Merritield. 
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it is universally admitted that the tribunal was chosen with 
single eye to fitness and ability ; and, so far as we know, 
exception has not been taken to any one member of it. If 
the Government have been urged to increase its number, 
they have probably acted judiciously in refusing to make 
further appointments supposed to represent special or local 
interests. 

The Commissioners cannot be accused of inactivity. Be- 
tween April and July, they examined a large number of 
witnesses, asking no less than 11,457 questions and obtain- 
ing as many answers. The inquiry was not completed when 
Parliament was prorogued. In September, the Commis- 
sioners issued a Preliminary Report, with minutes of the 
evidence taken before them. A portion of the press has 
censured them for this Report—not for issuing one at all 
before the inquiry was completed, but for refraining from 
embodying in it suggestions for immediate and active mea- 
sures of repression. Nothing could be more unjust. It 
would have been impossible for the Commissioners to re- 
commend modes of action before their minds were made up ; 
and they would have shown forgetfulness of the duty of a 
judicial body had they made up their minds before the evi- 
dence was complete. The natural course would have been 
to issue no preliminary Report at all. But we feel very 
sure that neither the press nor the public would have been 
satisfied had this course been taken. True, it would have 
been easy to publish the evidence alone. This is contained 
in 537 closely printed double-column folio pages, embracing 
(as before said) 11,457 answers, short and long, given by 
forty-eight witnesses, besides lengthy returns and other 
documents printed in an appendix. But the difficulty lies 
even less in the great amount of evidence than in the seem- 
ingly inextricable manner in which its various subjects are 
interwoven. Their commission refers twelve different heads 
of inquiry to the Commissioners. There are twelve Com- 
missioners, each entitled to interpeal his own questions to 
each witness on each of the twelve subjects. It must have 
been hard enough for the witnesses to go through it all, and 
the only explanation to be offered of the ability of their 
heads to bear it must lie in the surmise that the examina- 
tion has been conducted with more than usual courtesy and 
forbearance. No index to the evidence has been attempted ; 
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and altogether we feel unable to decide which course would 
have been the worse, and would have brought the more 
obloquy upon the Commissioners—the keeping the public 
in ignorance of the nature of the evidence given, or the 
publication of the evidence without an attempt to condense 
and summarize it. To our mind, therefore, the Commis- 
sioners have been wiser than their censors. They have 
reduced chaos into order : 

Que postquam evolvit czecoque exemit acervo, 

Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 

The preliminary character of the Report necessarily in- 
volves its being on many points a mere summary of the 
evidence, and it consequently becomes all the more impor- 
tant to know the names and callings of the witnesses. They 
may be conveniently classed in eight divisions, as follows : 


1. Mr. Plimsoll himself, and witnesses swpposed to have been 
called at his instance. 
P. 1. Mr. George Reid, formerly in the merchant 
service, afterwards Master in the Royal 
Navy, some time Surveyor of Guano ships 
at Callao for Messrs. Gibbs and Co. 


P. 18. Mr. C. E. Stubbs, in charge of Messrs. Gibbs’ 
house at Lima. 

P. 37. Captain John Fenwick, owner and manager 
of steam ships. 

P. 54, Mr. T. S. Miller, Collector of Customs at 
Cardiff. 

Pp. 85, 111, 185. Mr. S. Plimsoll, M.P. 

P. 151. Mr. James Hall, shipowner, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 


2. Connected with the Admiralty (the last three called at 
Mr. Plimsoll’s instance | Evidence 2307)). 


P. 180. Rear-Admiral Mends, K.C.B., Director of 
Transports. 

P. 238. Mr. C. Quinton, Gunner R.N. 

P. 239. Lieut. G. H. B. Reed, R.N. 

P. 250. Mr. N. Barnaby, Chief Naval Architect. 


3. Connected with the Board of Trade. 
Pp. 8, 23, 75. Mr. T. H. Farrer, Permanent Secretary. 
P. 92. Mr. W. H. Neate, Principal Surveyor at 
Cardiff. 
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Mr. W. Parker, Principal Surveyor for the 
North-eastern district. 

Mr. J.S. Brewer, Officer for recording draught 
of water of vessels leaving Cardiff. 

Mr. M. Wawn, Surveyor at Sunderland. 

Mr. J. O’Dowd, Solicitor to the Customs. 

Mr. Thomas Gray, Assistant Secretary in the 
Marine Department. 

Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., formerly Poli- 
tical Secretary. 


4. Holding other official positions. 


236. 
289. 
367. 


369. 
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435. 


Mr. C. Bullock, Harbour-master, Tyne. 

Colonel E. 8. Hill, Magistrate at Cardiff. 

Mr. J. J. Mayo, Registrar-General of Ship- 
ping and Seamen. 

Mr. E. Sheppard, Collector of Customs and 
Registrar of Shipping. 

Mr. E. Ritherdon, Surveyor of Shipping to 
the Secretary of State for India. 


5. Connected with various Register-books for the classification 


Pp. 269, 281, 418. 
P. 276. 
P. 354. 


P. 425. 


P. 437. 


P. 67. 
P. 131. 
P. 167. 
P. 241. 


Pp. 257, 311. 





of Shipping. 

Mr. B. Waymouth, Secretary to the Commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s Registry. 

Mons. Charles Bal, Director of the Veritas 
International. 

Mr. J. Wimshurst, Chief Surveyor for the 
Liverpool Iron Registry. 

Mr. B. Martell, Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Registry. 

Mr. John Baker, Surveyor for American 
Lloyd’s. 


6. Connected with Associations of Underwriters. 


Mr. John Latch, Cardiff, formerly Manager 
of an Insurance Association. 

Mr. W. W. Rundell, Secretary to the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association. 

Mr. A. P. Sandeman, Surveyor at Liverpool 
for the London Salvage Association. 

Mr. B. C. Stephenson, Secretary to Lloyd’s 
Association of Underwriters. 

Mr. J. A. W. Harper, Secretary to Lloyd’s 

Salvage Association. 
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7. Shipowners. 


P. 47. Mr. T. R. Miller, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

P. 104. Mr. W. Worfolk, Knottingley. 

P. 171. Mr. John S. Sterry, Lowestoft. 
. P. 188. Mr. W. J. Lamport, Liverpool. 

P. 207. Mr. W. J. Fernie, Liverpool. 

P. 223. Mr. John McKiver, Greenock. 

P. 225. Mr. Robert Rankin, Liverpool. 

P. 306. Mr. J. H. Wilson, Cardiff. 

P. 323. Mr. J. Batchelor, Cardiff. 

P. 329. Mr. Charles Maclver, Liverpool. 

P. 360. Mr. George Marshall, London. 

8. Miscellaneous. 
P. 69. Mr. C. B. Walker, Timber-merchant, Glou- 
cester. 

P. 117. Mr. 8S. Robins, Shipping Agent, Cardiff. 
P. 127. Captain D. Hetherington, Shipmaster. 
P. 341. Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., Ship-builder, Hull. 


As the eye passes down this list, one wonders that Mr. 
Plimsoll has not thought fit to produce before his Commis- 
sion any of the sailors whose alleged grievances he has 
described and whose interests he is presumed to advocate. 
We trust that it will remain open to him to do this in 
another Session ; and it may possibly be that his not having 
done so already is one unassigned reason why the Commis- 
sioners forbear from closing their commission. Otherwise, 
they would seem to have evidence enough and to spare. 

The. Report sets down the preservation of life at sea as 
the great object which the Commissioners have kept in 
view. In pursuing this the chief object of their inquiry, 
they have deemed it ‘important to interfere as little as 
possible with the freedom of British enterprise, with the 
inventive genius of the british shipbuilder, and with the 
property of shipowners, who are striving in active compe- 
tition with other energetic mercantile communities.’ They 
divide their subject under the several heads of overloading ; 
load-line ; deck-cargoes; survey of all British merchant 
ships; Lloyd's; Lloyd’s Registry; salvage associations ; 
mutual insurance associations ; inquiries by the Board of 
Trade ; defective construction of ships; measurement for 
tonnage ; the state of the law as to the liability of ship- 
owners ; and under-manning. Two of these matters—Board 
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of Trade inquiries and tonnage measurement—seem scarcely 
within the terms of the commission ; but both are cognate 
and important, and the Commissioners have done well to 
take them up. We shall now attempt a brief abstract of 
the Report, comparing its statements with the assertiens of 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book. 

The book says that a large number of ships are sent to 
sea so overloaded that it is ‘impossible for them to reach 
their destination if the voyage is at all rough. The Report 
says that there is great diversity of opinion upon the ‘Over- 
loading’ of vessels—that many witnesses maintain that they 
are seldom overladen, save in the case of small coasting 
vessels—and that although other witnesses contend that 
overloading prevails to a serious extent, an examination of 
the wreck register tends to qualify such statements. The 
losses of ships in ballast and from collision show that the 
mismanagement and negligence of sailors are not less disas- 
trous than the carelessness of shipowners. The losses in 
the winter of 1872 and early in 1873 were far greater than 
in any former year, yet it is impossible to believe that over- 
loading began suddenly in 1872. Nevertheless, it is made 
out that ships are overloaded sometimes, and that over- 
loading, when it occurs, greatly enhances the dangers of a 
sea voyage. The question for solution is to find a remedy. 
The remedies suggested to the Commissioners have been 
three: (1) A compulsory load-line ; (2) The prohibition of 
deck cargoes ; (3) An inspection of merchant ships about to 
sail. The Commissioners are of opinion that overloading is 
a relative term, and that the weight of cargo, at one time 
compatible with ordinary safety and indispensable to a 
profitable voyage, would at another time be a foolhardy 
venture. It is therefore important to discriminate between 
an extreme water-line beyond which it would be palpably 
unjustifiable to load in any circumstances, and another 
water-line which would be safe in all but exceptional cases. 
Any ‘ Load Line’ (such as that prescribed by the 4th schedule 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill) proportioning the height of the ‘ free- 
board’ (the ship’s side out of the water) to the depth of the 
hold, is dismissed by experienced witnesses as not merely 
unjust, but as inevitably leading to the building of light 
and weak ships; so that any law which should prescribe 
such a rule as Mr. Plimsoll proposes would positively 
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enhance the perils of a seafaring life and increase the very 
evil which it was intended to remove. While unable, there- 
fore, to recommend any enactment establishing a fixed load- 
line based on the proportion of freeboard to the depth of 
hold,.the Commissioners yet seem startled by the exercise 
of the power given to the Board of Trade in the Act of 1873 
to detain a merchant ship when about to sail: ‘If any such 
regulation,’ say they, ‘were to be enforced, it should rest on 
some more certain rule than the opinion of a surveyor. In 
such a case, ‘moreover, an appeal to a higher authority 
would afford no sufficient remedy, because the loss of a tide 
might interfere seriously with the profit of the trader. Some 
rule as to the loading of merchant ships would be better 
than the arbitrary opinion of an officer of the Board of 
Trade. For such a rule, they seem to look, not without 
hope, to further consideration of a thoughtful and ingenious 
suggestion made to them by the accomplished Secretary to 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association. If the principle 
of a load-line, at once scientific and practical, be found at 
all, we believe it will come out of that suggestion. But 
believing also that the same ship may in any circumstances 
safely carry a heavier cargo of one kind of goods than of 
another kind of goods, or a heavier cargo at one season of 
the year than at another season of the year, or a heavier 
cargo on a short voyage than on a long voyage, we fail to 
see how any fixed load-line, based on any principle what- 
ever, can be found to meet all these varying circumstances. 
The Commissioners are evidently prepared to report against 
marking a minimum line ‘ which would ensure safety in all 
but exceptional cases.’ And we feel the strongest conviction 
that to mark a maximum line, beyond which the ship must 
never be sunk, would gradually take away all sense of re- 
sponsibility on the point from the shipowner and his ser- 
vants—would establish what would come to be called the 
legal mark of seaworthiness, and would be held to justify 
the loading a ship down to that maximum line under the 
most unfavourable as well as under the most favourable 
circumstances. We must be careful, however, not to confuse 
the compulsory establishment of a load-line with a simple 
requirement to mark scales on a ship’s side which shall 
give information to the shipowner, assisting him to form his 
own judgment as to the load-line which will best suit the 
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circumstances of his ship at the time. It is to this that we 
believe Mr. Rundell’s suggestion is tending. 

The Report describes the witnesses as ‘almost unanimous 
in stating that the practice of carrying ‘Deck Cargoes’ across 
the Atlantic during the autumn and winter months is 
attended with danger and discomfort to the seamen. The 
experiment of prohibition having, however, been tried for 
twenty years, and having then been given up as ineffective, 
the Commissioners are.at present unable to make any sug- 
gestion on the subject. We confess that we cannot assist 
them. 

We have just said that the Report implies disapproval of 
the exercise of the power given to the Board of Trade to 
detain a merchant ship when about to sail, which of course 
disposes of the suggestion that overloading may be cured 
by an inspection of every ship when on the point of going 
to sea. If the newspapers speak truly, the Board of Trade 
are nevertheless acting in this direction under the new Act 
in a very vigorous manner. The experiment will conse- 
quently be tried. If experience proves that this arbitrary 
power is discreetly applied to extreme cases alone, and with 
an intention to make prompt and ample compensation to 
shipowners who may be aggrieved by mistakes on the 
part of the surveyors, it is not improbable that the law 
will be suffered to remain as it is. Under the head of 
‘Survey of all British Merchant Ships, the Report returns 
to the subject of compulsory inspection generally. Mr. 
Plimsoll had given evidence as to a system of inspection 
adopted in the guano trade, which he lauded as an example 
of the benefits resulting from surveys. Mr. Reid, Surveyor 
at Callao for the English firm which had an absolute control 
of the guano trade during several years, gave evidence that 
unseaworthy ships (or, as he called them, ‘ old coffins’) were 
employed in the guano trade before this survey was insti- 
tuted ; but that his inspection was so effective that after its 
adoption no guano ships foundered at sea. After hearing 
Mr. Stubbs, one of Mr. Reid’s employers, and obtaining from 
the firm in question a list of the vessels which they had 
chartered for the guano trade, showing the number losé, 
abandoned and foundered both before and after the institu- 
tion of the survey, the Commissioners curtly remark that 
‘Mr. Reid was in error when he stated that after the insti- 
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tution of a survey no guano ships foundered at sea ;’ and 
that ‘the case cited from the guano trade suggests caution 
in accepting as trustworthy evidence the imperfect recol- 
lection of past events ;’ adding that ‘seaworthiness cannot 
be secured without a careful inspection of a vessel under 
conditions inapplicable to a loaded ship. 

The Report admits, however, that even a cursory inspec- 
tion by a person acquainted with ship-building may serve 
to detect defects, and that the detention of a ship from sailing 
may occasionally prevent the loss of life. The surveys of 
passenger ships are referred to ; the argument in their favour 
being that passengers are usually ignorant of sea-going 
vessels, and consequently require the protection of the 
Government. The Commissioners ask with some pertinence 
(but without answering the question)—‘ Are sailors equally 
helpless, and should the Government extend to sailors the 
protection which is now afforded to passengers?’ The ques- 
tion is in good hands, and its ultimate solution may be left 
to the Commissioners. But a preliminary question may 
reasonably be asked of themselves—Whatever may be the 
traditions of former times, do passengers now derive any 
benefit from the Board of Trade survey? Are there pas- 
senger ships now afloat, the owners of which would do less 
of their own accord for the safety and comfort of passengers 
than the Board of Trade surveyors require? Be the question 
answered as it may, we doubt not the Commissioners will 
give due weight to the consideration that the evil caused 
by the destruction of personal responsibility in the ninety- 
and-nine cases may immeasurably outweigh the good done 
by interference in the one. 

The result of the pains which the Commissioners have 
taken to ascertain and describe the constitution of ‘Lloyd's’ 
and of ‘Lloyd's Register’ will perhaps interest some of the 
‘inland’ constituents to whom Mr. Plimsoll addresses so 
much of his book. On the subject of limiting the amount 
insured on a ship, the Report states—‘ After collecting evi- 
dence on this subject, we are of opinion that any attempt 
to limit the amount of insurance in proportion to the value 
of the ship would be found to be impracticable.” Under the 
head ‘Salvage Associations, the Report discusses the question 
as to whether the Government should undertake the super- 
vision of the loading and the regulation of the stowage, and 
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adds that ‘it is difficult to assign a limit to such interference 
pressed upon the Government by benevolent men unac- 
quainted with mercantile affairs and forgetful of the infinite 
variety of causes which lead to disasters at sea.’ On ‘Mutual 
Insurance Associations, the Commissioners are of opinion 
that there is no ground for interfering with them. Mr. 
Plimsoll’s book had stated (p. 111) that clubs or associa- 
tions were formed for the purpose of insuring ships which 
could no longer be classed at Lloyd’s; and moreover (on 
the authority of Mr. James Hall) that these clubs were 
ruined almost as rapidly as they were established. After 
hearing many witnesses, including Mr. Hall himself, the 
Commissioners say that these statements are not confirmed 
by the evidence. Of Mr. Hall they especially say that he 
‘suggested to us the propriety of enforcing a compulsory 
classification of vessels, and other precautions for the saving 
of life; but in his own ships he appears to have neglected 
these precautions, since he neither prohibited deck cargoes, 
nor made any rule as to loading.’ 

Under the head of ‘Jnquiries by the Board of Trade, the 
Commissioners correct an inaccuracy of Mr. Plimsoll’s, who 
had stated that there had been few inquiries into losses 
until the pressure of public opinion had constrained the 
Board of Trade to undertake these duties ; and had said in 
support of this allegation that there were only three inquiries 
in the year 1869. On the contrary, the returns prove that 
there were thirty-seven inquiries in that year. This is a 
small matter, but the general subject is a large one. The 
Commissioners report upon it as follows: 


‘Under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the Board of 
Trade have power to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with wrecks not only on our own coasts but also elsewhere, if 
any competent witnesses arrive or are found at any place in the 
United Kingdom. * * * * 

‘The inquiries by the Board of Trade have in some cases 
suggested improvements and contributed to the greater safety of 
navigation. It is, however, admitted that the procedure in these 
Courts requires amendment. The present system, it is said, 
renders it impossible to get at the facts of the case. There is 
little confidence in the decisions of the Courts. The same tri- 
bunal cannot conveniently be a court of inquiry and also a court 
of criminal law. Mr. O’Dowd, who has for many years been 
VOL, XI. K 
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employed by the Board of Trade in these inquiries, stated that 
the proceedings in these courts were not in conformity with con- 
stitutional procedure. 

‘ Neither the shipowners nor the relations of the persons drowned 
are represented in these inquiries. The owner of the lost vessel may 
therefore suffer from imputations to which he can offer no reply. 

‘The court may punish the master by depriving him of his 
certificate, but it has no power over the shipowner, however 
culpable his conduct may have been. The evidence proves that 
there is a.great difficulty in constituting courts qualified to decide 
the technical and complex questions which frequently come 
before them. In some cases the courts appear to have decided 
with imperfect knowledge of the facts, but there is no ground for 
the imputation made by Mr. Plimsoll, that the Board of Trade 
desired to screen the shipowners. 

‘The amendment of the courts of inquiry is an object of great 
importance, but it is a matter which would require careful con- 
sideration, and we have not taken sufficient evidence upon the 
subject to justify our making any recommendations. 

‘The Secretary of the Salvage Association stated that the 
improvement in these inquiries would be one of the most effec- 
tual means of checking unseaworthy ships. 

‘We believe that inquiries by a properly constituted court 
would be beneficial to shipowners and to seamen. The causes 
of disasters at sea would be more fully disclosed, and attention 
would be called to other matters connected with navigation, by 
which the dangers of a seafaring life might be diminished. For 
this purpose however the courts and the system of procedure 
should be remodelled.’ 


We have given this extract at length, because it affords 
good hope that one crying abuse against which the shipping 
interest, including both owners and masters, have vainly 
protested for years, is at last in a fair way of being set 
right. There was indeed hope of this four years ago ; for on 
the 14th February 1870, when moving in the House of 
Commons for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping, Mr. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, then Political Secretary to the Board of Trade, de- 
nounced the practice of punishing ship-masters for simple 
errors of judginent. He had been describing two cases in 
which Courts of Inquiry had so acted, in each of which the 
Board of Trade had reversed the judgment. Mr. Lefevre’s 
words (as reported in Hansard*) are as follows : 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 199, pp. 290, 291. 
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‘,... In one case, therefore, the certificate was suspended 
because the officer had not shown sufficient moral courage, 
and in the other because he had shown too much; so that 
captains were placed in an exceedingly disagreeable dilem- 
ma. He was not of opinion, looking to the statute, that in 
either case the decision was wrong in point of law. The 
Board of Trade, however, had thought proper in both cases 
to return these officers their certificates, on the ground that 
they ought not to have been suspended for errags of judg- 
ment ; but he had felt that such cases ought not to have 
occurred, and would not occur if the law was more explicit 
on the subject. What they proposed then was this-—that 
the inquiry into the loss of the vessel should be kept quite 
separate from that into the conduct of the officers.’ 


Mr. Lefevre’s Bill did not pass then, and has not passed 
since, simply because the House has not allowed sufficient 
time to be devoted to secondary legislation. Some few of 
its provisions have been incorporated in the short Acts of 
1871 and 1873; but Courts of Inquiry remain precisely as 
they were. Mr. Lefevre no longer influences the Board of 
Trade ; and certificated officers continue liable to criminal 
punishment for honest mistakes, unconnected with culpable 
negligence or default. It has been argued that it is very 
difficult to say where error of judgment ends and criminal 
negligence begins, the two things merging in such a way 
that it would be utterly impossible for the Board of Trade 
to attempt to draw a line between them. That may be; 
but the same difficulty must be occasionally encountered 
by the ordinary Courts of Law when indictments for crimi- 
nal negligence come before them ; yet judges and juries do 
not appear to find it impossible to draw the line between 
criminal negligence and error of judgment. If indeed there 
be reasonable doubt, the habit of Courts other than the 
Board of Trade is to give the accused the benefit of it—to 
acquit, not to convict. But how when there is no question 
of criminal negligence at all? when the disaster is beyond 
doubt attributable to error of judgment and to that alone? 
How does the Board of Trade decide then? We wait for 
the answer with some feeling of apprehension. 

On ‘ Defective Construction of Ships, the Commissioners 
appear to confine their Report to iron ships and to steamers. 
The Report makes no especial allusion to the wooden ships, 
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unseaworthy on account of rottenness, of which Mr. Plim- 
soll’s book makes so much. This may be because the 
evidence about these rotten ships (of which we certainly 
can find little) does not entitle them: to mention—or it may 
be that this particular subject is wholly reserved for future 
consideration. As to iron ships, competent witnesses state 
that many are built with bad iron, ill put together; and 
that they are sent to sea in a defective condition. Many 
of the iréh steamers lost in the last few years have been 
surveyed and classed under the London or Liverpool 
registers, raising a question whether the regulations of these 
registers are sufficiently stringent to insure good iron ship- 
building. The Report, however, discountenances any attempt 
by Parliament to regulate by law the quality of the iron 
used in ship-building, the mode of construction, the propor- 
tion of length to beam, the steam power, or the supplemen- 
tal sails requisite for safety ; believing it probable that such 
enactments would be mischievous, and tend to restrict rather 
than to promote improvements in ship-building. Ships may 
be fit for one trade, yet unfit for another trade, so that the 
Government would have to interfere further and to license 
each vessel for a particular trade. The Commissioners wish 
to observe the effect of the large power with which the 
Board of Trade has been recently invested. They think 
also that the vigilance of a public department instituting 
inquiries under a competent tribunal, and publishing the 
information obtained, would lead to remedying deiects of 
construction, and diffuse a knowledge of the details of iron 
ship-building, which is said to be much needed. For, 
though the Commissioners do not say it, there are traces in 
the evidence of a belief that the shipping interest is suffer- 
ing from an evil for which there cannot possibly be any 
remedy but time and experience. It is said that—up to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and prior to the now general 
adoption of the means of economizing the consumption of 
coals afforded by a combination of high-pressure and low- 
pressure cylinders in the same engine or pair of engines— 
the whole experience possessed by the country in building 
and working steamers intended wholly or chiefly for cargo 
was confined to a limited area. Hence the sudden expan- 
sion of the steam trade, consequent on the two events just 
recorded, is said to have made many men builders, owners 
and masters of cargo-steamers who have their experience 
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yet to gain. Mr. Plimsoll would probably answer, ‘Let 
Government officers be sent to instruct and direct such men.’ 
3ut how if Government do not possess officers competent 
for the task? To employ officers for such a purpose who 
are utterly inexperienced in either building or working 
cargo-steamers, would surely be to send the “blind to lead 
those who are already struggling into the light. ‘Employ 
Lloyd's surveyors,’ might be the : rejoinder. But no conclu- 
sion which can be drawn from the evidence as it stands is 
clearer than that, as simple matter of fact, the services of 
Lloyd’s surveyors are declined by the owners of nearly all 
the steamers employed on nearly all the great steam-lines— 
that the steamers which are ordinarily looked upon as the 
best afloat are consequently for the most part unclassed— 
and, moreover, that a very large proportion of the steamers 
which have been lost in the last few years have been classed 
in one or other of the Registers which are most generally 
confided in. 

Though the present law of ‘Measurement for Tonnage’ is 
deemed “by them in some respects unfavourable to the sea- 
worthiness of ships, the Commissioners nevertheless refrain 
from any recommendation upon it. In our judgment they 
do well so to refrain. There are doubtful points in the law 
which ought to be set at rest by a declaratory clause in 
some future Act of Parliament. But the main principles 
of the law have been adopted by many other maritime 
nations with or without special treaty, and it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to alter them. 

The Report next enters into the ‘State of the Law as to 
the Liability of Shipowners.’ ‘In December 1855, the Crown 
officers held that owners were in law bound to make their 
ships seaworthy, that seamen could refuse to sail in an 
unseaworthy ship, that under-manning constituted unsea- 
worthiness, but that, though the seaman might break his 
contract and refuse to sail if he could prove his ship to be 
unseaworthy, neither he nor his family had any remedy in 
case of his injury or death through the unseaworthiness of 
the ship.’* The Act of 1871 gave a discretion to the magis- 
trates to order a survey by a Board of Trade surveyor when 
one-fourth or not less than five of the crew made a com- 
plaint of unseaworthiness ; and gave power to the Board of 





* This last is the general law of Master and Servant, and no change has 
been made in it. 
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Trade to detain and survey a vessel if informed that defect 
either in hull or equipment rendered her unfit to go to sea. 
The new Act of 1873 has extended this power by adding 
overloading, improper loading and defective machinery to 
the causes of unseaworthiness for which a vessel may be 
detained. Misconduct on the part of a master, seaman or 
apprentice, endangering ship or life or limb, has been criminal 
since 1854, Sinee 1871, every person having authority as 
owner or otherwise who shall send a ship to sea in an un- 
seaworthy state to the endangering of life becomes guilty 
of a misdemeanour. 

Under the head of ‘ Under-manning, the Commissioners 
enter upon the questions raised in evidence before them as 
to the character of sailors. Two official witnesses of high 
authority (Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Gray) deny that there has 
been any deterioration in this respect, and believe that 
higher wages will always command good men. On the 
other hand, the general opinion of the shipowning witnesses 
is that the character of British sailors has deteriorated ; and 
the evidence describes them as drunken, insubordinate, un- 
trained, ignorant of their business, in the hands of crimps 
at home, deserting abroad whenever tempted by a prospect 
of gain. A Committee of Inquiry into the condition of 
Merchant Seamen, appointed at Liverpool in 1870, reported 
that a large proportion of the men rated as: able-bodied 
seamen are incompetent to perform the most ordinary duties 
of a sailor. The suggestions of this Committee are copied, 
but without comment. On the general subject of alleged 
under-manning, the Commissioners point out that steam 
navigation and mechanical appliances have tended to dimi- 
nish the proportion of seamen to tonnage; and they hold 
that any attempt to regulate by law the number of seamen 
in merchant ships would be an unwise interference of the 
Legislature. 

Having now gone through the various heads of the Report 
seriatim, we feel bound to acknowledge the thoroughness 
with which the Commissioners have done their work up to 
the point where they leave it. There are some closing 
remarks (which will well repay perusal) in which they 
recapitulate the general purport of the evidence which they 
have collected. They say that the witnesses suggested to 
the Commission by Mr. Plimsoll did not much assist their 
investigations, and valuable time was lost in trying to elicit 
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facts from casual observations and unrecorded recollections ; 
but that, amid much difference of opinion, it was sufficiently 
proved by more trustworthy evidence from other sources, 
that ships are not unfrequently sent to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition. They consider that it would be unrea- 
sonable to recommend further legislation on the subject of 
unseaworthiness arising from defects in the condition of the 
hull, in the equipments, in the machinery, or in the stowage 
of a vessel, or from her draught of water, until the practical 
operation of the new powers given to the Board of Trade 
by the material change of the Law sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment this present year (1873) shall have been tried. And 
they say that in the present state of their knowledge it is 
impossible for them to offer with confidence any recom- 
mendation on the subject of the expediency and practica- 
bility of instituting a general survey and classification of 
all British sea-going ships. 

One thing, remarkable and perhaps unsuspected, must 
have struck many persons who have approached the subject 
of Merchant-Shipping legislation during this agitation for 
the first time. It is the enormous amount of existing legis- 
lation on this subject. Putting entirely aside all Customs’ 
Acts and Passenger Acts (some knowledge of which is more 
or less essential to the proper transaction of the business of 
a shipowner), and confining our statement entirely to Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts strictly so called, the state of the case 
is as follows : 


The principal Act (Consolidation) of 1854 contains 548 clauses 








The Amendment Act of 1855 se, vt 
The Amendment Act of 1862 __,, 78 
The Amendment Act of 1871 __,, 12 
The Amendment Act of 1873 33. 
695 

of which have been repealed, 21 

leaving 674 


A conscientious shipowner has been heard to say that he 
was appalled at the numerous instances in which he had 
found himself a law-breaker, from the simple impossibility 
of bearing his legal duties in mind. The 674 clauses in- 
clude a vast number of minute regulations, of various kinds 
and of the most vexatious character. In order to have the 
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means of deciding for themselves whether all this over- 
legislation is useful or injurious, we recommend those of 
our readers who may at present feel disposed to consider it 
useful, to study the pamphlet the title of which is prefixed 
to this article.* But one main objection we have to our 
merchant-shipping legislation is its effect on the relations 
between the seaman and his employer. Some men whose 
heads are now white can remember a time when there was 
mutual confidence and goodwill between the sailor and the 
shipowner, and when sanguine hopes were entertained of 
gradual improvement thereby in the habits and character of 
our seamen. If such hopes are still indulged, it must be by 
philanthropists very sanguine indeed. The testimony of 
those best acquainted with British sailors goes to prove that 
their relations with the owners of the ships in which they 
are employed have been becoming worse and worse since 
1854. The Act passed in that year bristles with clauses all 
tending to teach the sailor that the shipowner is an enemy 
from whose oppression the law steps in to protect him. We 
lament this state of things all the more, because in the 
present temper of the public mind we can see no prospect 
of any reversal of legislation so unnecessary and so injurious. 

We have seen that on some points the Commissioners 
have suspended their judgment until it shall be in their 
power to consider the effect of any further evidence which 
may be tendered to or called by them. It may reasonably 
be doubted, however, whether the public will not be disposed 
to look upon the Evidence which they have published as 
virtually complete, and to accept the Report which they 
have issued as virtually final. Taking both as they stand, 
we feel, therefore, little hesitation in attempting to estimate 
the practical results of the late agitation. _ In one passage 
of the Report, allowance is made for Mr. Plimsoll’s ‘ mis- 
statements and exaggerations’ by ascribing to him ‘the 
merit of having called attention to the loss of life which 
occurs in the mercantile marine from the culpable neglect 
of shipowners, as well as from other preventible causes.’ 
Our readers will probably agree with us in wishing that 
the remark had been made more definite, or not made at 
all. To our mind, it is as vague and general as anything 
which Mr. Plimsoll himself has said. If it were possible 


* Why Wrecks happen? &e. 
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to conceive of the Commissioners as sitting in judgment 
upon him, we might also fancy that they had become in- 
fected, as other judges have ere now been said to have been 
infected with fever by an accused. We remember no point on 
which any suggestion of Mr. Plimsoll’s has been adopted by 
the Commissioners. To consider whether any part of his 
book is likely to become transformed into an Act of Parlia- 
ment would therefore be a waste of time. We feel no faith 
in the moral effects of ‘mis-statements and exaggerations.’ 
sut though evil never can grow into good, good does some- 
times grow out of evil; and we believe that a beneficial 
result of all that has passed will be the strengthening of 
the hands of the President of the Board of Trade, when 
he introduces next Session his Bill for the amendment, sim- 
plification and consolidation of the Merchant-Shipping Laws. 
We believe that the country will no longer permit the House 
to play with the subject, and that attention to shipping 
questions will compulsorily take the place of indifference. 
It may then become as manifest within the House as it has 
long been to many persons outside it, that the undoing of 
old legislation is not less desirable than the enactment of 
new. Meanwhile, if Mr. Plimsoll, to whose undoubted 
excellent intentions we have throughout been desirous to do 
justice, could be persuaded to part with his suspicion of the 
shipowning class, and bring himself to work heartily with 
those of its members whose objects are the same as his own, 
(how much soever they may at present differ with him 
about the means for attaining them,) he might turn the 
influence he has acquired into the direction of restoring 
mutual confidence between this class and the sailor class 
for whom his affection is so evidently sineere. In that case, 
little reason would remain for regretting the occurrence in 
our mercantile history of the ‘ Plimsoll Agitation, 

We make no apology for having sought a place in this 
Review. Its usual readers are just those before whom we 
most wish to make an attempt to place what we conceive 
to be the truth in this matter. Its Editor has never yet 
bounded its objects within the limitations of its title; and 
the solution of social problems has always hitherto been 
held by him to lie within its scope. Moreover, if uncon- 
nected with Theology, our subject has relations with Religion 
—the Religion of common life. 

W. J. LAmport. 
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VIIL—CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM IN 
RELIGION: THE SACRED HEART. 


I. 

In the history of Roman Catholic ritual, the year 1873 
will always be remembered as one of those in which a 
particular form of devotion, previously unassuming, or con- 
fined to some obscure corner of the Church, acquires all 
at once an obtrusive Catholicity, and demands the attentive 
consideration even of those who at the first glance would 
have been content to dismiss the whole subject with a 
gesture of contempt. We allude just now to the sudden 
popularity which the special adoration of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus has recently acquired in nearly all European coun- 
tries. Jt is in France that this singular infatuation has 
manifested itself most rapidly, and that for reasons which 
may be easily pointed out. The terrible disasters, the 
humiliations, the bitter sorrows, which have just over- 
whelmed a country so long prosperous and too confident 
in its strength, have necessarily brought about an awaken- 
ing of the religious sentiment. On the other hand, as it 
is the misfortune of France to be at once an enlight- 
ened and a Roman Catholic country,—that is to say, 
speaking in general terms, a country where faith and 
enlightenment stand to one another in an inverse ratio,— 
it was easy to foresee that this awakening would by pre- 
ference assume a Roman Catholic form, and that, as the 
more enlightened part of the population no longer believes 
in Catholicism, and has no genuine sympathy with its 
worship, it was certain beforehand that the manifestations 
of this awakening would be in harmony with the mystic 
and superstitious tendencies of popular ignorance and cre- 
dulity. Last of all, an influential and ardent party—the 
party of the Legitimists, or the supporters of the “right 
divine” of the House of Bourbon—owing to circumstances 
an unexpected influence, and having discovered that Roman 
Catholicism was their best ally, just as she had been that 
of the Stuarts in England, devoted themselves to the revival 
of her faith, and by every means in their power sought to 
stimulate this natural awakening among the simple-minded. 
They endeavoured to give a political significance to the 
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religious agitation ; they claimed its expressions of popular 
piety as so many petitions for the restoration of the “ legi- 
timate King ;” they placed at the service of the movement 
many of the great names of the party, as well as its news- 
papers, its clubs, its money, its public and its secret com- 
mittees. At one moment they all but involved the National 
Assembly itself; and they succeeded, especially among 
foreigners, in establishing the delusive idea that they had 
actually done so. Abroad, it was believed that the mass 
of the French people had consecrated itself in sober earnest 
to the service of the Sacred Heart, and that, forsaking the 
tricolour recently so dear to them, they were clamouring 
for permission to live and die under the flag of the fleur- 
de-lys. The insurmountable, almost unanimous, antipathies 
on which, in spite of skilful steering, the good ship of the 
Royalist restoration ultimately struck, and the political elec- 
tions which have since taken place in several of the depart- 
ments, prove how false were these appearances. But they 
might easily have deceived distant observers. It is true that 
it was political passion which gave to the French processions 
and pilgrimages of last summer their enthusiastic and often 
disorderly character; but it is impossible to deny that 
if the Legitimist party endeavoured to turn to its own pur- 
poses a religious movement which without it would have 
been far less intense, it nevertheless did not create it. It 
was really the natural and spontaneous outcome of Catholic 
piety, as indeed its manifestations beyond the limits of 
France sufficiently prove. In Switzerland, in Rhenish 
Germany, in Belgium, in the Netherlands and in England, 
—even in the United States and in Canada,—we find that 
pilgrimages were organized in honour of the Sacred Heart. 

In 1873, as they stood at their shop-doors, citizens of the 
French towns—always more or less Voltairian—saw long 
columns of pilgrims from all points of the compass defile 
before their astonished eyes, bringing their homage to a 
sanctuary whose very name was unknown to them—the 
ancient chapel of the Sisters of the Visitation at Paray-le- 
Monial,* where, years ago, an hysterical nun had dreamt that 








* A small town, situated in the department of the Sadne-et-Loire, with a 
population of 3600. The locality was wealthy and industrious until its manufac- 
turers and artizans were driven away by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Since that time it has been very unimportant, and remarkable only for the 
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Jesus had taken away her heart, and after plunging it into 
his own had restored it to its place. One might for a 
moment imagine that the ardent worship of the other Mary, 
the Mother of God—the importance of which had been 
increased by circumstances similar to those which we have 
just mentioned, and which could even claim the credit of 
miraculous appearances of quite recent date—was about to 
see itself eclipsed by this outburst of another form of piety, 
and to be driven back upon its old methods. There were 
stifled murmurs at La Salette, jealous sighs at Lourdes, but 
they could not be openly expressed. For the authority, to 
which the miraculous springs owed their prosperity, had 
declared itself as strongly in favour of the Sacred Heart 
and its original sanctuary. 

The noise and turmoil of the movement have ceased, at 
least for the present. But the worship of the Sacred Heart 
remains, and from the prominence which circumstances 
have given it, is more popular than ever with the mass of 
Roman Catholics. It is, indeed, of no recent date. Those 
who have closely watched Catholicism and its worship have 
long noticed how much importance has been attached in 
a multitude of churches to the heart of Jesus, as well as to 
the rude pictures which the book-pedlars hawk about in 
markets and fairs—pictures in which Jesus, drawn in 
profile and clothed in blue, is represented as partially 
opening his breast to exhibit an enormous heart all bleeding 
and radiant with flames. But one has usually paid no more 
attention to these than to other pictures of like artistic 
merit, in which St. Denys carries his head in his hands, or 
St. Hubert, the patron of “ mighty hunters before the Lord,” 
stands stupefied before the stag which carries a cross erect 
among its antlers. Even the fraternities, convents and 
boarding-schools dedicated to the name of the Sacred Heart, 
were not sufficient to provoke the spirit of inquiry. The 
appellation was regarded as another of those mysterious 
phrases so common in connection with Catholicism, such 
as the Perpetual Adoration, the Holy Rosary, &c., the 
origin of which very few persons understand. This indif- 
ference exists no longer, and men are anxious to become 





architecture of one of its churches, which dates back to 1004, and as having 
been the residence of the beatified Marie Alacoque, de qué infra. 
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better acquainted with the meaning of the absurd idolatry 
which henceforth, papd annuente, forms part of Roman 
Catholic faith. 

It is not, however, our intention to expatiate on the com- 
mencement and development of this special form of worship. 
Those who wish to study it in detail will find all they 
require in the excellent monograph on Marie Alacoque by 
M. L. Asseline, which has been translated into English by 
the Rey. Dr. Beard. It is a conscientious and exhaustive 
work, drawn from the most authentic sources ; and if some- 
times the estimates of the author—a freethinking French- 
man and zealous Republican—are tinged with the strong 
disgust with which this history inspires him, it does not in 
the least interfere with the historical value of his interest- 
ing pamphlet. 

We will relate some only of the principal and most 
characteristic facts, in order that we may be able afterwards 
to treat the whole question from the philosophical and reli- 
gious point of view. In reality, this worship of the Sacred 
Heart is no more than a genuine and obtrusive ianifesta- 
tion of a tendency always latent in the bosom of human 
society, which is known by the name of religious mate- 
rialism, and which it behoves us to study in its permanent 
essence. 

II. 

On May 25th, 1671, a girl twenty-four years of age, and 
called by the somewhat ridiculous name, at least to French 
ears, of Marie Alacoque,* was received as a novice into the 
convent of the Nuns of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial. 
Her father was a small country attorney. She entered the 
convent with a great reputation for precocious piety. Her 
biographers relate that, from the time she was four years 
old, the sight of a man made her uncomfortable, and that 
at that early age she would have taken refuge in a desert 
had it not been for fear lest she might meet even there some 
stray specimens of the bearded sex. A little later, she began 
to reproach herself bitterly for loving her mother too much. 
Afterwards she had visions and trances, accompanied by 
attacks of momentary paralysis and severe pain in her side. 

* A-la-coque, ‘‘in the shell,” and very suggestive of aufs al a coque, or, as 
we should say in English, plain boiled eggs. 
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In the convent she distinguished herself by astonishing 
austerities. In order to gain favour with Jesus Christ, as 
she said, she tortured herself in every possible way, some- 
times by binding small iron chains round her arms until 
they cut into her flesh ; sometimes by pricking her fingers 
while her hands were tightly bound, that her blood might 
flow in honour of Christ ; sometimes by passing the night 
on a bed stuffed with fragments of bricks and pottery. 
Already more than once she had seen Jesus appear to her in 
her nightly trances. For his sake, also, she determined to 
overcome her invincible aversion to — cheese. But her 
attempts were so unsuccessful, that the abbess, a woman of 
some sense, forbade their repetition. 

It was at this time she was brought into connection with 
a Jesuit father named La Colombiére, who stood in intimate 
relations with the Queen (so called) of England, wife of 
James IL, and was the impresario of all the opera buffa 
which we have still to relate. 

The Jesuits, at that time regarded with much suspicion 
both by the French Judicature and the Bishops, were anxious 
by every possible means to conciliate pious Catholics, espe- 
cially among the lower orders, and for this end to introduce 
among them more stimulating and highly-coloured forms 
of worship than those which were authorized by the half 
reforming spirit of Gallicanism. At first they tried to en- 
courage the reverence of the famous Spanish mnystic Maria 
d'Agreda, but the French Bishops, little inclined to mysti- 
cism and led by Bossuet, opposed the devotion. The Jesuits, 
however, persisted in their efforts ; and although La Colom- 
biére appears to have acted solely on his own responsibility, 
what he did is too completely in harmony with the spirit of 
the famous Society and with the tactics adopted by it, for us 
not to recognize the truth of the belief which from the very 
beginning attributed all this phantasmagoria of the Sacred 
Heart to Jesuit machinations. Must we in addition, as 
M. Asseline believes, trace a line of connection between 
the visions of Sceur Alacoque and ideas borrowed from a 
subtle mysticism developed by an Englishman named God- 
win, who was chaplain to Cromwell, in writings in which 
the heart of Jesus is the object of a very special veneration ? 
Not having been able to procure the works of this Puritan 
divine, I cannot answer the question. But all the analogies 
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lead us to suppose that this resemblance, if indeed it exist, 
was purely external, and confined at most to one of those 
impalpable hints, the effect of which sometimes is, that the 
far-off echo of an idea already forgotten in its birthplace 
awakes elsewhere a new and quite distinct series of concep- 
tions wholly and essentially different from that which has 
thus unconsciously inspired them. It seems to me very 
probable that Cromwell’s chaplain believed the divinely- 
human personality of Christ to be concentrated in the heart 
of Jesus, and saw in that organ the specific seat of the 
incarnation, and consequently the very basis of redemption. 
Perhaps, after all, La Colombiére had derived from the En- 
glish exiles whom he learned to know at the court of St. 
Germain some vague knowledge of this eccentric outcome of 
Puritan theology ; but if so, it must be added that he made 
something very different of it. Never did a Roundhead lend 
himself to such erotic hallucinations as form the historical 
basis of our romance. 

One day, or rather one night, Sceur Alacoque, tormented 
with a violent headache and a burning thirst, saw the Lord 
Jesus draw near her bed. He took her head, and pressing 
it gently against his breast, made an opening in her left 
side, took out her heart, and placed it in his own, which 
was also exposed and shone like the sun. When this 
was done, and the heart of Sceur Alacoque was completely 
purified, he returned it to its place. Marie suffered greatly 
under this operation, and for the rest of her life was con- 
scious of a pain in the place where Jesus had opened her 
side. At the same time Jesus commanded her to make con- 
fession, and in his name to urge Pére La Colombiére to 
institute the special devotion of his Sacred Heart. 

Pére La Colombiére pretends that he hesitated for a long 
time before he dared obey. However, the same visions— 
with the addition of numberless apparitions of saints, of the 
Virgin Mary, of angels, of the Trinity itself—the same ope- 
rations, the same fusion of hearts, the same orders, were 
reiterated. Once Marie saw the heart of the Jesuit father 
plunged with her own into the heart of Christ. At last he 
yielded. On the other hand, the devil made the unfortunate 
nun the object of a systematic persecution. If she wished 
to sit down, he drew her chair from under her. When the 
time came for a meal, he first made her ravenously hungry, 
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and then no sooner had she put a morsel to her lips than 
all food was loathsome to her. It is not easy to conceive 
the amount of imagination expended by Satan in tormenting 
the nun-apostle of the Sacred Heart. But it is impossible 
not to recognize in this persecution full proof of the reality 
of her mission, for Lucifer would never have taken so much 
pains to get the better of a poor visionary nun. 

From that time the devotion of the Sacred Heart was 
instituted at Paray-le-Monial. Marie, who was as yet only 
seven-eighths mad, became completely so, and her madness, 
thanks to La Colombiére, became contagious. The superior 
of the convent, at first rebellious, was obliged to submit, 
and even to lend herself to a new extravagance. In obe- 
dience to a command of Jesus, transmitted through Sceur 
Alacoque, she consented to write a will, in which the latter 
appointed Jesus “sole inheritor of all the good actions which 
she might perform during her life, and of those which 
should be done for her after her death,” in return for which 
Jesus dictated another testamentary document in which he 
constituted Sceur Alacoque “heir of his heart for time and 
for eternity.” Sceur Alacoque signed with her blood ; then 
with a penknife she engraved the name of Jesus on her 
breast, and when the wounds healed too quickly she restored 
them by help of the flame of a candle. At last, still abetted 
by the Jesuits (La Colombiére died in 1682, but wno avulso 
non deficit alter), she was, in 1684, appointed mistress of 
the novices. Every one of these poor children was obliged 
to consecrate herself in writing to the service of the Sacred 
Heart. Thus was formed the first confraternity of this 
name. Marie Alacoque died in 1690, worn out by infirmi- 
ties and austerities, at the age of forty-three. 


IIL. 

The Jesuits took good care to propagate the singular 
plant which had grown up under their auspices. One of 
them—P¢ére Croiset-—who had known Sceur Alacoque, wrote 
a little book full of mystic follies, which was nevertheless 
in great request among the female population of the cloisters. 
The Bishop of Autun, in whose diocese Paray-le-Monial is 
situated, did not allow the new worship to spread beyond 
the walls of the convent of the Visitation, but other bishops 
proved more indulgent or more indifferent. Before long, at 
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Moulins, at Dijon and at Bordeaux, there were convents 
in which the Sacred Heart was adored. But before it could 
triumph over its opponents, the doctrine needed the approval 
of the Pope. To obtain this the Jesuits made use of the 
unfortunate Marie Eléonore, wife of James IL, who from 
her gloomy palace of St. Germain, where she was dying of 
grief and ennui, petitioned the Pope to authorize this parti- 
cular service in all the houses of the Visitation. At first 
the court of Rome was little disposed to listen. The Con- 
gregation of Rites threw out the petition on the plea that 
it tended to the introduction of a kind of devotion contrary 
to the rules and traditions of the Church. The only con- 
cession made was, that the Nuns of the Visitation were 
allowed to celebrate a special festival in honour of the five 
wounds of Christ. 

This was by no means the victory which the Jesuits wanted, 
and they did not abandon the struggle. There was a com- 
plete shower of little books of devotion in honour of Marie 
Alacoque, who became more and more a thaumaturgist, di 
primo cartello, At last, in 1711, they obtained from Pope 
Clement XI. a brief permitting the Nuns of the Visitation 
at Annecy to use the new devotion. 

Some years later broke out the great plague at Marseilles. 
The Bishop Belzunce, an excellent but credulous and super- 
stitious man, consecrated the town to the Sacred Heart, a 
ceremony which certainly had no effect in preventing the 
increasing severity of the plague: on the contrary, it redou- 
bled its violence immediately after the rite was performed. 
But inasmuch as it did ultimately subside, the Jesuits pro- 
claimed everywhere that it was the Sacred Heart which ihad 
stayed the pestilence. 

In 1729 appeared the authentic biography of Marie 
Alacoque, edited by the fanatical and bigoted Bishop Lan- 
guet. He dedicated the book to Marie Leczinska, Queen 
of France, who sought relief from her domestic griefs in the 
excitement of exaggerated devotions, and who enjoined it 
upon the French clergy to introduce the new cultus into 
every diocese. The Bishops answered that they could deny 
the Queen nothing, but in fact took no steps towards the 
accomplishment of her desire. Neither the jeers, epigrams 
and puns with which the Parisians assailed this foolish 
work, nor the declared opposition of many Bishops, discou- 
VOL, XI, L 
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raged the Jesuit party ; and, assisted this time by powerful 
allies, among whom were reckoned the Kings of Poland and 
of Spain, they again petitioned the Papal Court for its offi- 
cial sanction. But once more they broke down before the 
caution of the Congregation of Rites, whose secretary, 
Prospero Lambertini, afterwards Pope under the name of 
Benedict XIV., had no love for the Jesuits. 

At last, in 1765, again returning to the attack, they suc- 
ceeded in extracting from Clement XIII. a decree by which 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart was authorized as a “ sym- 
bolical remembrance” of the divine love of Jesus Christ. 

But the word “symbolical” was very repugnant to the 
Jesuits. It was not at all “symbolically,” but very really 
and very corporeally according to them, that the heart of 
their heroine had been removed, taken out of her breast, 
and inserted into the heart of Christ. In the liturgy of 
the new devotion they took care to insinuate the words, 
“carnis pars melior sacre,’ in order to shew clearly that 
not even the lightest breath of rationalism ought to pass 
over it. In vain Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) insisted on the 
maintenance of the symbolical interpretation ; the Jesuits 
were immovable, and the faithful believed them. 

In consequence of these persistent efforts, the number of 
pious associations devoted to the adoration of the Sacred 
Heart had become considerable ; and indeed we may well 
believe that the Jesuits, in multiplying them as much as 
possible, obeyed, without suspecting it, an instinct of self- 
preservation. The fact is, that the order, after its abo- 
lition in 1773, maintained itself secretly in the various 
confraternities where many of its members had found refuge. 
The “Society of the Sacred Heart,” which was founded in 
1794 at Louvain, was nothing else than a slightly “jesuit- 
ical” pseudonym, and was already working for the re-esta- 
blishment of the order. In other respects, however, it had 
a very troubled existence. Driven from Belgium by the 
French invasion, it was constantly obliged to retreat before 
the revolutionary armies, until at last it found a refuge in 
Vienna, where it was protected by the Imperial House. As 
early as 1800, it had founded in Paris a congregation of 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, devoted to the education of 
young girls, which from time to time sent off swarms into 
the provinces. Nevertheless, the voice of authority in the 
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Roman Catholic Church again made itself heard in opposi- 
tion to this jesuitical invention. A council assembled at 
Pistoja pronounced against it. But it was all of no use. 
These absurd devotions are both obstinate and tenacious ; 
and when, after the fall of Napoleon, Pope Pius VIL. re- 
established the order of Jesuits, it issued, so to speak, 
in a condition of perfect development from the confraterni- 
ties of the Sacred Heart in which it had so long been 
hidden. 

At the same time, Sceur Alacoque gained a step in the 
hierarchy of the elect. In 1817, the Jesuits succeeded in 
raising the question of her beatification ; that is to say, an 
inquiry was held with a view of ascertaining what claims 
she had to be canonized. But it appeared that Rome still 
remembered the repeated opposition of the Congregation of 

Rites in the last century to the proceedings in honour of the 

visionary nun of Paray-le-Monial. The progress was indeed 
very slow,—so slow that it seemed as if the whole affair 
was forgotten. But all the while the cultus was making 
progress among simple, pious people of both sexes, who, let 
us admit, adored the Sacred Heart of Jesus with all their 
strength, without having the slightest knowledge of the 
grotesque story from which their favourite devotion had 
taken its rise. But Jesuits never abandon their projects. 
Pope Pius IX., who was always devoted to them, even 
in the days of his pretended liberalism, granted them in 
1846, at the very outset of his Pontificate, a brief which 
acknowledged the heroic virtues of Sceur Alacoque. A 
second decree in 1864 declared that the miracles attributed 
to her were true. Finally, on the 19th of August of the same 
year appeared the decree of beatification, which affirmed 
the reality of the visions, and even, though in terms not as 
clear as might be wished, that of the stupid miracle of the 
heart removed, purified and replaced. It may be presumed 
that the decree of canonization will not be long delayed, 
and that Sceur Alacoque will have the privilege of being 
proclaimed a Saint by an infallible Pope. 

Toil on now, O thinker, to construct a philosophy of his- 
tory ! Endeavour to penetrate to the mysterious laws which 
preside over the progress of the human mind as it seeks its 
God, and forces itself painfully to translate into language 
worthy of its subject the perfections, the essence, the ma- 
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jesty of the Infinite One! Do you ask what, in our agitated 
and indecisive age, are the indications which this inner 
logic furnishes as to the direction which that mind is about 
to take in the new developments of religious thought? 
Perhaps you would do better to refrain from all such labour. 
Perhaps, at this very moment, there is an hysterical nun in 
some convent of Spain or Belgium, whose dreams are about 
to originate some form of worship which neither you nor 
any one else have ever imagined, but which in a century or 
two will command the sympathies of millions of souls, will 
be the source of religious movements of an unforeseen kind, 
and whose cradle will be visited by enthusiasts from all 
parts of the world. Material civilization will none the less 
continue its onward march ; and when that day comes, the 
railway from London to Pekin, vid Paris and Moscow, and 
the line of steamers which joins the North Pole to the South, 
will seem to have been organized for the sole end of facili- 
tating these pious pilgrimages ! 


IV. 


But no. However eccentric and abnormal an historical 
fact may appear, we must always search for its hidden 
cause, and recover the links of transition which connect it 
with the more general facts which have preceded, accom- 
panied and followed it. In reality, the form only is para- 
doxical ; the essence is logical, and ought to be capable of 
a logical explanation. 

If our object were merely to explain the initial fact of 
this great humbug of the Sacred Heart, our task would be 
easy. We have here a case which may be accurately 
described as one of mania erotico-religiosa, superinduced 
by a very hysterical constitution. The unfortunate Marie 
Alacoque was the victim of a passionate love—in the least 
elevated sense of the words—for Jesus Christ. Her ima- 
gination was filled with the materialistic representations of 
Jesus so common in her Church, and the dreams and hal- 
lucinations inspired by the pain in her side only translated 
into absurd images the thought which gratified her exces- 
sive self-love: “I am the best-beloved spouse of Jesus 
Christ ; he has literally taken my heart, and has made it 
one with his own!” For her, our objections, physiological 
and the like, simply did not exist. Instead of saying, as 
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we should have done when put on our guard by the mate- 
rial impossibility of our vision, “I have had an utterly 
absurd dream,”—the poor foolish girl said, “I have really 
seen Christ ; he has really spoken to me, really opened my 
side to take out my heart, and it is on that account I have 
a pain in my breast.” Is she the only one who has failed 
in this way to distinguish between dream and reality? Are 
there not many others who have never been able to under- 
stand that there is absolutely no difference between “having 
seen something in a dream,” and “having dreamt that they 
saw something”? In order to account for the material form 
in which her vision clothed itself—the intermingling of the 
two hearts—we need only call to mind the confusion which 
all modern languages, inheriting the classical theory that 
the heart is to be considered as the actual seat of love, help 
to maintain among the uneducated, who cannot distinguish 
between the material heart, an organ situated in the chest, 
and the moral heart, by which we understand our emotional 
faculty in its different manifestations of passionate sympa- 
thy and aversion. 

But this explanation, though quite satisfactory so long 
as we confine ourselves to the initial fact which gave birth 
to the adoration of the Sacred Heart, no longer suffices when 
we wish to account for the fascination which this devotion 
has exercised, and still exercises more than ever, over so 
many souls. Nor does the influence of the Jesuits alone avail 
to explain it. Besides, it is not the custom of this order 
to patronize, at hazard, the first superstition which comes 
to hand. If it had not found a frequent and facile response 
to its own obstinate propaganda, it would not have devoted 
so much energy to spread this superstition, and to sustain 
it against powerful opposition. And this, all the more, 
because, as we have already remarked, so many of the devout 
adorers of the Sacred Heart were quite ignorant—at least, 
until recently—of the history of Marie Alacoque. It must, 
therefore, be on account of some special attraction which 
this form of worship, independently of its origin, exercises 
upon their souls that they have adopted it. The work of 
Sceur Alacoque, of La Colombiére and of the Jesuits, is 
summed up in the definite form which they have given to 
fhis singular cultus; but this form itself was in harmony 
with an existing tendency among Roman Catholic congre- 
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gations—a tendency which has found in the adoration of 
the Sacred Heart a mode of expression which gives it plea- 
sure, which nourishes it, which exalts it. And this it is 
which, in the last resort, constitutes at once the true basis 
and profound explanation of this strange phenomenon. The 
remainder is accessory and additional. A subterranean 
water-course, laid open, dug out, canalled and utilized, by 
capable hands which have begun their work at the spot 
where it sprang up visibly from the earth, may become a 
river flowing from that moment beneath the open sky, be- 
tween artificial banks, bordered with mills, turned aside for 
purposes of irrigation ; but neither the canalization nor the 
various toil which has created it—all of which represent 
only contingent forms and applications which might never 
have come into existence—are a permanent reality. That 
reality is the water-course itself, which has been put to these 
various uses. Now, in the matter before us, the subterranean 
water-course, the permanent tendency, is the religious mate- 
rialism, always so strong in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. And not in her only; for it is easy to trace its 
presence, in various degrees of intensity, in nearly all Chris- 
tian churches. Still it finds more food than anywhere else 
in the general spirit and in the sensuous ritual of Roman 
Catholicism. 

In what, then, does religious materialism essentially con- 
sist ? and what are its distinctive characteristics ? 

It is sometimes, though mistakenly, confounded with 
superstition, although it is true that the two tendencies do 
not greatly diverge, and that, in fact, religious materialism 
is always more or less superstitious. But superstition is 
not necessarily materialistic. It may have its ideal side, 
and is sometimes both poetical and pathetic. The poor 
widow of the Breton fisherman who betakes herself to the 
beach on All-Hallows’ Eve, believing that at midnight the 
mysterious ship which bears away all who have died during 
the year will pass by in the offing, and desiring to waft from 
the shore a last farewell to the loved ones whom she has 
lost ; the young Berrichon maiden who in the evening avoids 
the lonely springs where the moon peeps through the trees 
at her own reflection, lest she should be surprised by a band 
of water-nymphs engaged in their fantastic gambols ; the 
Norman peasant who on Twelfth-day puts aside part of the 
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traditional cake that he may give it to the first poor way- 
farer, who may be, for aught he knows, Jesus Christ him- 
self, coming under this disguise to put his pity to the proof ; 
—all these simple folk are superstitious, but they are not 
materialistic. Superstition, as indeed the word indicates, 
implies the survival in the mind of beliefs more or less 
changed in form, but still in reality founded upon ancient 
religious conceptions which have passed away or been for- 
gotten. It also very often denotes a confused, timid, un- 
reasoning faith in a fatal concatenation of things which is 
quite incapable of any reasonable explanation, and which 
has been discovered only in a fragmentary way by the ex- 
perience of centuries. Such, for instance, are all those super- 
stitions which find a favourable or sinister augury in certain 
coincidences, certain days, certain numbers. These argue 
weakness of mind and ignorance, but they are not neces- 
sarily materialistic. 

Religious materialism, on the contrary, contains nothing 
that is poetical, or touching, or mysterious. It is coarse 
and brutal, and easily declines into mere silliness and 
vulgar commonplace. It is chiefly characterized by a love 
of tangible and visible objects of worship, and of such as 
most excite its sensual desires and imagination. The man 
who denies all spiritual reality, who believes neither in the 
soul, nor in duty, nor in the Spirit which pervades the 
universe, and who admits no other kind of existence than 
that which his senses report to him, is a materialist ; theore- 
tically, if he erect his melancholy method of understanding 
things into a system ; practically, if he orders his life in 
accordance with a principle so exclusively sensual. It may 
therefore be objected that religious materialism cannot exist, 
because, inasmuch as it is religious, it assumes that there 
are realities of this spiritual or moral kind. 

But it is in refusing to recognize spiritual realities within 
the domain of religion that the religious materialist is at 
one with the materialist properly so called. To him they 
are simply non ens. If the object of his worship is not 
palpable, he has no object of worship at all. It is vain to 
talk to him of the invisible God whose majesty evades our 
bodily representations of Him; of the spiritual ideal, the 
reflection of His perfectness, which descends to shine in our 
hearts and to attract them by its eternal beauty ; of the 
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purifying power which the thought of a heavenly Father 
whose holiness and whose compassion, inseparable one from 
the other, are at the same time the sinner’s terror and his 
consolation, exercises (in a moral sense) upon our hearts ; 
—all this to him is just as if, with the view of working 
upon his feelings, we had appealed to him in Chinese. He 
simply does not understand our language ; he thinks that 
we are making game of him and of holy things; he looks 
upon us as blasphemers and deniers of all religious realities. 

Now one of the most imperious wants of the religious 
soul, whether it be spiritualistic or materialistic, is that of 
positive reality in the object of its worship. A religion 
without a real object is not a religion; it is a sentence 
unfinished, a melody interrupted in the midst, a question 
without an answer, a landscape without a sky. 

To the spiritualist, spiritual realities are just as real as 
the objects which make an impression upon his senses. 
The invisible God, the authority of the moral law, the spirit 
which is his inner life, the sense of the influence upon his 
soul of divine grace or attraction, are realities to him quite 
as real, if not more real, than the appearances transmitted 
by the senses to his natural organ of perception. And there- 
fore, in order to lead a religious life, he has no need to make 
use of religious forms, as if they were indispensable recep- 
tacles of the divine reality. But in one who, for lack of 
intellectual and moral development, is incapable of laying 
hold of these realities of the higher order, religion cannot 
exist unless the object of his worship be grossly materialized. 
Roman Catholicism owes most of its peculiarities to this 
weakness and craving both among the uncultivated and the 
victims of a misapplied culture. The need, a very legiti- 
mate and very religious one, of direct and personal commu- 
nion with God, gives birth in her to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. The faithful Catholic delights in the thought 
that in the form of bread God really enters into him, and 
looks upon the Lord’s Supper of the Reformed Churches as 
a ceremony which is as hollow as it is useless. The long- 
ing for the assurance of Divine forgiveness is not satisfied 
by simple faith in infinite mercy ; it must also take a body, 
so to speak, in the oral absolution of a priest. God is too 
far off and too high ; the incarnate Son himself is raised so 
much above our human imperfections, that popular faith 
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rears between the human and divine a ladder of inter- 
mediate beings; the Virgin and the Saints are scattered 
fragments, more within our reach, of the great inaccess- 
ible Reality, bringing nearer to the believer the divine life 
and the power to share in it, and, under a thousand visible 
and diverse forms, rendering concrete the Divinity, which 
else would evaporate in empty air. 

On this path the desceut is rapid. The more we degrade 
the Divine Reality to our material conceptions, the more 
shall we delight in the idea of certain and direct communion 
with Him. And the illusion becomes the more deceptive 
when the material form imputed to the Deity is of such a 
kind as to excite the nerves and to appeal to the bodily 
senses. In the case which we are now studying, the evoto- 
mania, mixed with mysticism, which affected Sceur Ala- 
coque, produced the scandalous and absurd notion of the 
corporeal fusion of her heart with that of Jesus. But, for 
the most part, it is not so with heart-worshipers. There is 
something more than this. This ruddy and bleeding heart, 
which seems still to palpitate in the opened breast—this 
heart, still carrying with it some association of the ancient 
belief which made it the very abode and organ of love, which 
seems to sum up in itself every sigh, every wound, every 
torture of the Crucified One—to be, as it were, a concentra- 
tion of the whole personality of the Saviour, and to have 
literally secreted his redeeming blood—this heart has about 
it a magic which rouses and galvanizes dull souls, as well 
as a sensational somewhat which fascinates pious spirits 
from the moment at which it ceases to shock their reason 
or to repel their taste. These are the men who can look with 
indifference at a Christ by Van Dyck, while they are moved 
by passionate admiration of those horrible crucifixions com- 
mon on the Rhine and in Italy, in which the body is repre- 
sented as covered by great spots of bright red blood. For 
a similar reason, it would be quite useless to attempt to 
terrify such consciences by talking of the moral torture 
which results from the consciousness of sin—the “ worm 
which dieth not” in the heart of the impenitent sinner. 
Shew them, on the contrary, some brilliantly painted repre- 
sentation, carved in wood or stone, of naked men and women 
up to their waists in tongued flames, yellow and green and 
red, and they will straightway kneel down, appalled, before 
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the terrors of purgatory, and tremble like leaves before this 
repulsive symbol of Divine justice. 

It is noteworthy that at the time when these aberrations 
at once from good taste and reason were in harmony with 
the uncultivated state of the human intellect, and when 
consequently the more morally endowed of the mystics were 
able, without doing violence to the fundamental religious 
idea, to invent new forms of faith apt to awaken among the 
people feelings of religious awe and reverence, there was 
still, in the very simplicity of their imaginations, room 
for a certain ideal element. St. Catherine of Sienna, with 
her delirious ecstasies, St. Francis of Assisi, with his five 
wounds answering to those of Christ, would rightly in our 
time be thought mad ; but considering them in their histo- 
rical framework, surrounded by contemporaries imbued with 
the spirit of the middle ages, they commend themselves to 
us by a certain air of grandeur and originality which it would 
be unfair to ignore. .But as the simple song of a child 
which charms us on his lips is ridiculous when a grown 
man attempts to impose it upon us as a magnificent poem, 
so what disgusts us in the productions of modern mate- 
rialism is the contrast between their total want of good 
taste and common sense and the general progress of con- 
temporary society. They are no longer the creations of men 
and women who are geniuses in their kind, but of common- 
place souls, who sink below mediocrity and are destitute 
of any high ideal or a single spark of poetic feeling. Folly, 
childishness, vulgarity, are their prevailing characteristics ; 
and whether we have to do with a piece of cheese “ bolted” 
in honour of Christ by the poor madwoman of Paray-le- 
Monial, or with the crown of gilt paper with which Mdlle. 
la Merliére, habited like the Virgin, made so deep an im- 
pression on the young shepherd of La Salette, it is always 
the same terrible commonplace which is the constant and 
infallible characteristic of the lucubrations of modern Roman 
Catholic mysticism. 

But we must add, that the religious spiritualism which 
turns away from such extravagances does not always spring 
from a careful intellectual cultivation ; it is also, and chiefly, 
the result of a more elevated moral and religious sense. 
There are persons, otherwise educated, who have not this 
particular sense, and others who have lost it. If, neverthe- 
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less, the craving for religion exist or awaken in them, they 
will most probably become materialists in spite of their 
cultivation. The general tendencies of a period may help 
to lead them into this aberration. In our age of over- 
stimulated industrialism and of material comfort pushed to 
excess, the number is very great of those who, in spite of 
the greater enlightenment round them, cannot lay hold of 
religion except under tangible forms. For this reason, even 
in churches which we might have fancied proof against 
such a peril, puerile rites, which appeal to the eyes and 
amuse the imagination, first introduced as eloquent and 
poetical symbols, but soon regarded with reverence, as if 
they were themselves the sources of some magic virtue, 
have recently again become popular. Let there be no 
mistake here: the renewal of the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart, and of other devotions ejusdem farine in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, is exactly parallel with the new 
ritualistic development in the Church of England. Let 
all those who, whether from romance or love of art, or 
any other motive not purely religious, encourage rites which 
so easily degenerate into mere masquerade, take heed what 
they do. It is not the renewal of simple piety which they 
are assisting ; it is the religious brutalizing and degrading of 
the people, and consequently their complete and radical 
irreligion. 

Ought we then to pronounce exempt from this deplorable 
tendency other sections of the Christian church, especially 
those which are included under the general name of “ Evan- 
gelical”? We would willingly do so, but impartiality forbids. 
Is not that Bibliolatry, so common in all Protestant churches, 
which confounds the Word of God with a volume of printed 
paper between two pasteboard covers, also religious mate- 
rialism? And when we have condemned whatever is gross 
and absurd in the worship of a bleeding heart, what shall 
we say of the immense importance which so many orthodox 
people attach to the blood of the cross? As if it were the 
shedding of this red liquid which was the effectual cause of 
our salvation and of our reconciliation with God! Are there 
not hymns professedly evangelical in which the faithful are 
supposed to take literal baths of blood, and to escape by such 
thermal treatment the horrors of eternal judgment? And, 
finally, have not the revivalists of our day, exaggerating 
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perhaps, but certainly imitating, the practice of the early 
Methodists, too often mistaken nervous attacks for move- 
ments of grace, and howlings for revelations of the Spirit ? 

It behoves us then to be modest when, in the name of 
Protestant austerity, we sit in judgment upon the absurd 
eccentricities of Roman Catholic piety. It is clear that a 
Church which is above all traditional, and insists on retain- 
ing all the heavy baggage of superstition which she has 
accumulated through centuries of ignorance, which has 
accustomed her children to identify the great religious 
Reality with all kinds of palpable and visible objects, must 
be, more than other Churches, a school of religious mate- 
rialism. Nor can we wonder, therefore, if the phenomena 
which we include in this category shew themselves more 
frequently and more intensely within her pale. But the 
evil has spread far beyond her confines. It has learnt 
how to clothe itself in other forms and to speak in other 
tongues, and we are now witnessing more than one eruption 
of a virus which in greater or less degree is universally 
diffused. 

Must we then conclude that this evil is incurable, and 
allow ourselves to be discouraged as to the future? By no 
means. Just as in the last days of paganism the old religions, 
about to founder, re-enforced their superstitions and became 
more pompous, more tragic, more materialistic than they 
had ever been, so these furious tides of religious materialism, 
which in our very sight threaten to engulf all the terri- 
tory we believed Christian spiritualism to have won, are 
in fact but indications of the end of those various ortho- 
doxies which, under different names, have so long divided 
Christianity among them. They are the results of age and 
of false excitements which cannot last long, and after which 
the orthodoxies will fall back into despairing barrenness 
and infecundity. They may incite us to watch and ward 
against the evil, but they ought not in the least to shake 
our faith in the future of a purified Christianity, which shall 
in the end ensure the complete victory of that worship of 
God “in spirit,” which is also the only worship “in truth.” 


ALBERT REVILLE. 
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VIIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


THE most exciting theological interest of the quarter has been 
in connection with the foreign churches, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. To give precedence to the elder communion, Pope 
Pius IX. has once more issued an Encyclical Letter, dated Novem- 
ber 21st, 1873, which is one prolonged scream of objurgation of 
Victor Emmanuel, the Emperor of Germany, the Swiss Govern- 
ment and Bishop Reinkens, against the last named of whom he 
launches the thunderbolt of excommunication. There is nothing 
in the terms of the letter which at all merits preservation, and 
in the meanwhile the temporal and spiritual powers against whom 
it is directed pursue their wicked way undisturbed. The struggle 
between the Government and the priests in Prussian Poland 
goes on with a monotonous repetition of obstinate persistence 
on one side and infliction of punishment on the other. Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski probably does not care much for pecuniary 
fines, knowing very well that if Bismarck ventures upon severer 
and more personal measures which might savour of persecu- 
tion, the advantage would redound to himself and the Church. 
Presently we shall hear of depositions of Bishops and fresh 
appointments to sees by the civil authority ; of rival claimants 
to episcopal honours and command ; of prelates drawing their 
inspirations from Rome, and prelates on the most cordial terms 
with Berlin, occupying or attempting to occupy the same sees. 
Out of such a state of things it will be much if the Old Catholics 
do not draw some advantage. They held their third Congress 
at Constance in September last, under the presidency of Herr 
von Schulte, with the help of some English and American visitors, 
of whom the Dean of Chester was perhaps the most distinguished. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, who has patronized the Congress on former 
occasions, stayed at home this time, but sent a copy of very 
elegant Latin verses, which must have been a great comfort and 
encouragement to men engaged in the arduous task of reforming 
the Roman Catholic Church and conquering a recognized status 
in Germany for a new form of Christianity. Certain questions 
of organization were provisionally settled—waiting the assembly 
of a more formal synod which is soon to take place— and another 
congress was appointed for next year, to meet probably at either 
Ratisbon or Breslau. The proceedings were reasonably brief and 
practical, and the best spirit prevailed. At the same time, a 
paragraph which has passed through the papers without exciting 
much notice proves that Rome is nevertheless steadily pursuing 
the course of centralization upon which of late years she has 
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entered. Not very long ago her unity was much less equivalent 
to uniformity than was generally supposed ; national churches 
had a character and usages of their own; certain historical dio- 
ceses even preserved peculiarities of ritual. This was, and perhaps 
is still, the case at Milan, where the liturgy, named after the 
great Archbishop St. Ambrose, decidedly differs from that in use 
at Rome. Paris was another instance of the same kind. Now, 
however, a Mandement issued by the Archbishop of the latter 
city “makes obligatory the Roman Liturgy both for the public 
offices and private devotions of the clergy from the first Sunday in 
Lent, 1874.” As we are writing, news comes that in a list of 
Cardinals of various nations (England, Ireland and America, care- 
fully excepted) just named by the Pope, occurs the name of 
Mgr. Guibert, Archbishop of Paris. It is easy to draw our own 
conclusions as to the price of a red hat just now current at 
Rome. 

Our readers will recollect a lucid account of the state of affairs 
in the Protestant Church of France given in our number for 
October, 1872, by M. Etienne Coquerel. The Synod held—after 
a long interruption of such assemblies—in that year, adopted by 
a majority of sixteen votes a confession of faith,* which, though 
singularly loose in its terms, considered as an expression of ortho- 
dox belief, was objected to by the Liberal party, as imposing 
fetters which the Church was unaccustomed and unwilling to 
bear. After a considerable lapse of time, due to the disturbed 
political situation in France, the Synod has again met. “ A highly 
important communication from the Council of State announced 
that that body had decided that the Synod was not a merely 
consultative Assembly, as some persons have endeavoured to 
establish, but that its legal status was fully recognized, as 
‘enjoying all the attributes belonging to general Synods under 
the laws and traditional usages of the French Reformed Church.’” 
Then was read a protest from the representatives of forty-two 
liberal consistories, refusing the assent of those bodies to the 
Confession of Faith, and intimating the intention of the members 
making it to abstain from any further participation in the deli- 
berations and resolutions of the Synod. The abstinence of the 
“Left” thus announced reduced, at one blow, the numbers of 
the Synod from 108 to 62, and left the orthodox majority in 
complete possession of the field. Nothing loth to use their ad- 
vantage, the Right carried an order of the day, moved by M. Bois, 
the author of the now notorious Confession, to the effect that 
“the Synod, in reply to the above protest, though willing to adopt 





* Vide Theol. Review, Vol. IX. p. 546. 
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any amendments which were proved to be necessary, could not 
abandon the principles it had proclaimed, and which it consi- 
dered as constituting the basis of the faith and of the Reformed 
Church ; that it had neither adopted, nor intended to adopt, any 
decisions contrary to the liberty of the Churches or hostile to 
the freedom of conscience ; but that, maintaining its previous 
decisions, it passed to the order of the day.” The next step was 
to pass resolutions asking the Government to publish the Decla- 
ration of Faith, and also to sanction the enactment according 
to which all future pastors will be allowed to exercise their 
functions only on condition of promising obedience to it. An 
attempt was even made to impose the same test upon every lay- 
man who should wish to exercise the franchise in the election of 
Presbyteral councils ; but after a long debate this was defeated, 
or rather the resolution in which it was embodied was with- 
drawn, from the fear lest it should cause fresh secessions. 

Whether this state of things is to be looked upon as an accom- 
plished schism between the orthodox and liberal parties,—whether 
the liberals will have State pay and protection accorded to them 
as a separate Church,—and whether they will accept them if so 
accorded,—are questions which it is impossible to answer now. 
We shall hope, before long, to put the whole matter more in 
detail before our readers, in an article from the pen of some 
eminent member of the Liberal Protestant party. 

An odd affair has occurred in connection with the recent meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance in New York. The proceedings 
included a Communion service, in which, among others, Dr. 
Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, and Bishop Cummins, of 
Kentucky, took part, with “ ministers of various denominations,” 
as, at least in England, the phrase goes. Dr. Payne Smith, who 
does not do such things on this side of the water, perhaps remem- 
bered that the sharp distinction between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters did not exist on the other; and if we may judge by the 
result, Bishop Cummins probably felt that he had more real 
fellowship with Evangelical Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
than with Romanizing members of his own Church. At all 
events, the keen eye of Bishop Tozer, late of South Africa, was 
upon them both, and the result was tierce remonstrance against a 
very simple act of fraternal goodwill. Whether the implacable 
Tozer will pursue Dr. Payne Smith into the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts, we cannot tell; even if he did, the result might possibly 
be to prove that a Dean of Canterbury may do as he likes in 
New York. But Bishop Cummins has thought fit to secede from 
the American Episcopal Church, and to set up one on his own 
account. “A few persons,” it is said, met in New York on De- 
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cember 2nd, and elected him “ Presiding Bishop” of the “ Re- 
formed Episcopal Church.” We subjoin the “ declaration of 
principles,” which is a real curiosity both in its precision and in 
its vagueness. But in its reference to points at issue between the 
Evangelical and Sacramentarian sections of the Church, it repre- 
sents, we suppose, what our Low Churchmen at home would very 
much like to be able to enact : 

“ First.—The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding the faith once 
delivered unto the saints, re. rome its belief in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and the sole rule 
of faith and practice, in the creed commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
in the Divine institution of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and in the doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

“Second.—This Church recognises and adheres to episcopacy, not 
as of Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 
policy. 

“ Third.—This Church, retaining a liturgy which will not be im- 
perative or repressive of freedom in prayer, as it was revised, prepared, 
and recommended for use by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785, reserving full liberty to alter, enlarge, 
abridge and amend the same as may seem most conducive to the edi- 
fication of the people, provided that the substance of the faith be kept 
entire. 

“ Fourth.—This Church condemns and rejects the following erro- 
neous and strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word :—First, that 
the Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of ecclesiastical 
policy ; second, that Christian ministers are priests, and in another 
sense than that in which all (we) believe, are a royal priesthood ; 
third, that the Lord’s table is an altar on which an oblation of the 
body and blood of Christ is offered unto the Father ; fourth, that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence in the elements 
of bread and wine ; fifth, that regeneration is inseparably connected 
with baptism.” 

Things at home are going on much as they have been doing 
for a year or two. The Ritualists are active, aggressive, high- 
spirited, confident of success: the Evangelicals, on the other 
hand, full of anger and vexation, uneasily conscious that they 
are losing ground, and not knowing whither to turn for leaders 
and a policy. Anti-confessional meetings have been held up and 
down the country, many of them largely attended and full of 
enthusiasm ; but no one quite knows what to do, and the infec- 
tion spreads all the same. The Vigilance Committee, of which 
we spoke in our last number, has appealed for help to the Con- 
gregational Union, and has received the reply which might have 
been expected, namely, a general profession of Protestantism and 
a lecture on the iniquity of a State Church. On the other hand, 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, Mr. G. A. Denison, with other clergy- 
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men of the same school, have put out a “ Declaration on Con- 
fession and Absolution as set forth by the Church of England,” 
which is a fair and moderate statement of the case from the side 
of the Anglican interpretation of the Prayer-book. As the 
document is intended to be rather a judicial statement than a 
party manifesto, its tone is calm, and its signatures more weighty 
than numerous. From the Church of England point of view, we 
must confess, it appears to us to be easier to rail at than to 
answer. 

Meanwhile a Bishop here and there is trying to make head 
against the Ritualists. Dr. Ellicott, of Gloucester—just now the 
best abused Prelate on the Bench—has announced in a recent 
charge that ‘he “will not henceforth grant licences for curates, or 
hold confirmations, or in any other way minister in those churches 
which adopt, ‘in a word, such practices as have been declared to 
be illegal by the final decisions of the Court of our Metropolitan.’” 
This announcement he has followed up by the prosecution of the 
Rev. John Edwards, Jun., of Prestbury, near Cheltenham, for 
various observances of the kind commonly known as ritualistic. 
The Bishop's Commissioners have decided that there is primd 


facie ground for further proceedings, and an appeal, first to the 


Vice-chancellor and next to the Lords Justices, to stay the suit 
has been rejected as frivolous. A similar contest—also adhue 
sub judice—is going on between Dr. Dykes and the Bishop of 
Durham ; and, if report speaks truly, the Bishop of Chester is 
about to prosecute the Rev. Charles Parnell, of St. Margarets, 
Liverpool. Meanwhile Dr. Tristram, as Chancellor of the diocese 
of London, has decided against the baldacchino on the following 
grounds: “ The Judicial Committee of Privy Council has ruled 
that ornaments of the Church which are not prescribed by the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VI., and are not consistent with or 
subsidiary to the performance of the services of our Church, are 
prohibited by law. A baldacchino is an ornament of the Church 
within the sense of the Rubric of 1662; and it is neither sanc- 
tioned by the First Prayer-book of Edward VI, nor of any use 
as subsidiary to the services of the Church.” Whether any appeal 
against this decision will be made to a higher Court does not yet 
appear. It would be a sensible conclusion to an absurd conten- 
tion to let the matter drop. 

What is the meaning of a similar contention at Exeter it is 
very hard to say. In course of a careful restoration of the cathe- 
dral, the Dean and Chapter have erected an elaborate marble 
reredos behind the altar. ‘To this reredos, the Chancellor of 
Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, son of the late Bishop, objects—ostensibly 
on the ground that it was put up without a faculty. He has, 
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therefore, cited the Dean and Chapter into the Bishop’s Court ; 
and Dr. Temple, with Mr. Justice Keating as his assessor, is about 
to hold a visitation on the 7th January, to try the case. About 
all this there would be nothing very remarkable but for the 
curiously inverted theological positions of the various parties. A 
Broad-Church Bishop trying a notoriously Low-Church Dean, at 
the instance of a High-Church Chancellor, for erecting a reredos 
which contains “graven images,” is a very singular sight, and 
one which suggests “ more than meets the eye” in the shape of 
private vexations and clerical envyings. 

That Dean Stanley should have taken advantage of the excep- 
tional independence of his position to invite Professor Max Miiller 
to lecture in Westminster Abbey on the Day of Intercession for 
Missions ; that the Professor should have said many wise and 
charitable things about ethnic religions which have proved highly 
displeasing to orthodox people ; that in consequence there has 
been much futile remonstrance ending in nothing; that Dean 
Stanley pursues the even tenor of his way, and Professor Miiller 
publishes his lecture without thinking it necessary to apologize 
for the manner of its delivery,—are all worth recording for the 
sake of shewing that brave and sensible things may yet be done 
in the Church of England with impunity. Perhaps by and by 
some Dean will find out that a Nonconformist minister ought 
at all events to suffer no greater disabilities than a layman of 
doubtful orthodoxy.—In the last place, Mr. Knight, of Dundee, 
and his congregation have voluntarily severed their connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland, which, so far at least as repre- 
sented by the Free Presbytery of Dundee, does not seem parti- 
cularly sorry to get rid of them. We very heartily congratulate 
Mr. Knight on this step, and wait with much interest to see 
whether he will take another. He is, for the first time, the min- 
ister of a Free Church in fact as well as in name, and we shall 
be not a little surprised if he again, of his own motion, assumes 
the yoke. 

CuaRLes Bearp. 
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